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Introduction 

Efforts to monitor the progress of U.S. edu- 
cation and respond to its opportunities and 
challenges depend on reliable, accurate, and 
timely data. To provide such data, the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) each 
year submits to Congress the mandated report, 
The Condition of Education. This year’s report 
presents indicators of important developments 
and trends in American education. Recurrent 
themes underscored by the indicators include 
participation and persistence in education, 
student performance and other outcomes, the 
environment for learning, and resources for 
education. In addition, this year’s volume con- 
tains a special analysis that presents key find- 
ings of several recent international assessments 
that examine the achievement of U.S. students 
in reading, mathematics, and science and the 
literacy of adults relative to the performance 
of their peers in other countries. This analysis 
is particularly timely given the concern for the 
competitiveness of the United States. 

This statement summarizes the main findings 
of the special analysis and the 50 indicators 
that appear in the five following sections. Each 
indicator is referenced by its number (e.g., in- 
dicator 10) in the volume. 

Special Analysis on U.S. Student and Adult 
Performance on International Assessments 
of Educational Achievement 

The United States participates in several inter- 
national assessments designed to compare the 
overall performance of U.S. students and adults 
with that of their peers in other countries. These 
assessments also allow us to examine charac- 
teristics related to high and low achievement 
across countries. 

The following provides a summary of the ma- 
jor findings of four international assessments 
in which the United States has participated: 



the Progress in International Reading Literacy 
Study (PIRLS), the Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA), the Trends in In- 
ternational Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS), and the Adult Literacy and Lifeskills 
Survey (ALL): 

■ U.S. 4th-graders had higher average 
scores in reading literacy than the inter- 
national average and higher scores than 
students in 23 of the other 34 countries 
that participated in PIRLS 2001. 

■ U.S. 15-year-olds performed as well as 
or better in reading literacy than most of 
their peers in the other 26 Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD)-member countries that 
participated in PISA 2000. The U.S. aver- 
age scores were not significantly different 
from those in most other industrialized 
countries as well as the OECD average. 

■ Between 1995 and 2003, U.S. 4th-grad- 
ers showed no measurable change in their 
mathematics performance on TIMSS, on 
average, while the performance of 8th- 
graders improved. The standing of U.S. 
4th-graders declined relative to the other 
14 countries participating in both 1995 
and 2003, while the standing of 8th- 
graders increased relative to the other 21 
countries participating in both years. 

■ U.S. 15-year-olds had lower average 
scores in mathematics literacy than the 
OECD average and lower scores than 
their peers in 20 of the other 28 OECD 
countries that participated in PISA 2003. 

■ Between 1995 and 2003, U.S. 4th-grad- 
ers showed no measurable change in 
their science performance on TIMSS, on 
average, while 8th-graders showed some 
improvement. The standing of U.S. 4th- 
graders declined relative to the other 14 
countries participating in both 1995 and 
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2003, while the standing of 8th-graders 
increased relative to the other 21 coun- 
tries participating in both years. 

■ U.S. 15-year-olds scored below the OECD 
average in science literacy and below the 
average scores of students in 15 of the 
other 28 participating OECD countries in 
PISA 2003. 

■ U.S. adults had lower numeracy scores on 
the ALL study, on average, than adults 
in Norway, Bermuda, Switzerland, and 
Canada in 2003 and had higher numeracy 
scores than adults in Italy. 

Participation in Education 

As the U.S. population increases in size, so 
does its enrollment at all levels of public 
and private education. At the elementary 
and secondary levels, growth is due largely 
to the increase in the size of the school-age 
population. At the postsecondary level, both 
population growth and increasing enrollment 
rates help account for rising enrollments in 
undergraduate, graduate, and first-professional 
programs. Adult education is also increasing, 
due to demographic shifts in the age of the U.S. 
population, increasing rates of enrollment, and 
changing employer requirements for skills. The 
cohorts of learners have become more diverse 
than ever before, with students who are mem- 
bers of racial/ethnic minorities or who speak 
a language other than English at home making 
up an increasing proportion of the school-age 
population over time. 

■ Between 1970 and 2004, the enrollment 
rate increased among all groups of adults 
ages 18-34, when individuals typically en- 
roll in postsecondary education, and the en- 
rollment rate of those ages 18-19 increased 
from 48 to 64 percent (indicator 1). 

■ The percentage of prekindergarten child- 
ren ages 3-5 who attended center-based 



early childhood care and education 
programs — including day care centers, 
Head Start programs, preschool, nursery 
school, prekindergarten, and other early 
childhood programs — increased from 53 
percent in 1991 to 60 percent in 1999, 
before decreasing to 57 percent in 2005. 
A greater percentage of nonpoor children 
ages 3-5 have participated in center- 
based programs than poor children since 
1991 (indicator!). 

■ Rising immigration since 1970 and a 25 
percent increase in the number of an- 
nual births that began in the mid-1970s 
and peaked in 1990 have boosted school 
enrollment. Public school enrollment in 
grades prekindergarten through 12 is pro- 
jected to have reached an estimated 48.7 
million in 2005 and to increase each year 
from 2006 to an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 51.2 million in 2015. The South 
is projected to experience the largest in- 
crease in enrollments of all regions in the 
country (indicator 3). 

■ The percentage of all children enrolled in 
private schools in kindergarten through 
grade 12 fluctuated at around 10 percent 
between 1989-90 and 2003-04. Catholic 
schools continued to have the largest per- 
centage of total private school enrollment 
during this period, but there was a shift in 
the distribution of students from Catholic 
to other religious and nonsectarian pri- 
vate schools at both the elementary and 
secondary levels (indicator 4). 

■ Between 1972 and 2004, the percentage 
of racial/ethnic minority students enrolled 
in the nation’s public schools increased 
from 22 to 43 percent, primarily due to 
growth in Hispanic enrollment. In 2004, 
Hispanic students represented 19 percent 
of public school enrollment, up from 6 
percent in 1972. The distribution of mi- 
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nority students in public schools differed 
across regions of the country, with minor- 
ity public school enrollment (57 percent) 
in 2004 exceeding White enrollment (43 
percent) in the West (indicator 5). 

In 2005, larger percentages of Black, 
Hispanic, and American Indian 4th- 
graders than Asian/Pacific Islander and 
White 4th-graders attended high-poverty 
schools (those with more than 75 percent 
of students in the school eligible for a 
free or reduced-price lunch). Black and 
Hispanic 4th-graders were more likely 
than their White or Asian/Pacific Islander 
peers to attend high-poverty schools, 
whether they were located in central 
city, urban fringe, or rural areas. Black 
and Hispanic 4th-graders were also more 
likely than White, Asian/Pacific Islander, 
or American Indian 4th-graders to attend 
schools with high minority enrollments 
(schools in which 75 percent or more of 
the students are minorities) (indicator 6). 

The number of children ages 5-17 who 
spoke a language other than English at 
home more than doubled between 1979 
and 2004, though the number has re- 
mained stable since 2001. Among these 
children, the number who did not speak 
English “very well” also grew markedly 
during this period, again remaining stable 
since 2001. The percentages of poor and 
near-poor youth who spoke a language 
other than English at home were higher 
than the percentage of nonpoor children 
who did so ( indicator 7). 

Since the inception of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 
the mid-1970s, the number and percent- 
age of youth ages 3-2 1 who are enrolled 
in public schools and receive special 
education services have grown steadily. 
Growth in the receipt of service occurred 



between 1976 and 2002 among all age 
groups. Specific learning disabilities are 
the fastest growing and the most preva- 
lent of all disabilities among school-age 
children (indicator 8). 

Over the past 35 years, total under- 
graduate enrollment in degree-granting 
postsecondary institutions has generally 
increased and is projected to continue to 
do so through 2015. From 2006 to 2015, 
women’s enrollment is expected to con- 
tinue growing at a faster rate than men’s, 
full-time undergraduate enrollment is ex- 
pected to increase more rapidly than part- 
time enrollment, and enrollment at 4-year 
institutions is expected to grow faster 
than at 2-year institutions (indicator 9). 

Graduate and first-professional enroll- 
ments in degree-granting institutions 
increased between 1976 and 2004, with 
women’s enrollment growing at a faster 
rate than men’s. During this period, mi- 
nority enrollment in graduate programs 
increased 254 percent, with Hispanic and 
Asian/Pacific Islander enrollments experi- 
encing the greatest growth. Since 1976, 
the majority of graduate students have 
been enrolled part time, and most first- 
professional students have been enrolled 
full time (indicator 10). 

The percentage of the population age 16 
or older participating in adult learning — 
including basic skills training, apprentice- 
ships, work-related courses, personal 
interest courses, English as a Second Lan- 
guage classes, and part-time college or 
university degree programs — increased 
between 1995 and 2001 before decreas- 
ing in 2005. The most common forms of 
adult learning in 2005 were work-related 
courses and personal interest courses (in- 
dicator 11). 
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Learner Outcomes 

How well does the American educational sys- 
tem — and its students — perform? Data from na- 
tional and international assessments of students’ 
academic achievement can help address this 
question, as can data on adults’ educational and 
work experiences, literacy levels, and earnings. 
In some areas, such as mathematics and science, 
the performance of elementary and secondary 
students has shown some improvement over 
the past decade, but not in all grades assessed 
and not equally for all groups of students. The 
association between education and the earnings 
and employment of adults helps underscore the 
importance of education for individuals and 
society and the outcomes of different levels of 
educational attainment. 

■ The average reading scores of 4th- and 
8th-graders assessed by the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
increased 2 points between 1992 and 
2005 (from 217 to 219 for 4th-graders 
and from 260 to 262 for 8th-graders). 
The percentage of 4th-graders perform- 
ing at or above Proficient (indicating 
solid academic achievement) increased 
between 1992 and 2002 (from 29 to 31 
percent) and has remained steady since 
then. In 2005, 31 percent of 8th-graders 
performed at or above Proficient (indica- 
tor 12). 

■ The average NAEP mathematics scores of 
4th- and 8th-graders improved steadily be- 
tween 1990 and 2005. The average score 
of 4th-graders increased 25 points (from 
213 in 1990 to 238 in 2005), and the 
average score of 8th-graders increased 16 
points (from 263 to 279). In 2005, some 
36 percent of 4th-graders and 30 percent 
of 8th-graders performed at or above 
Proficient, an increase from 13 and 15 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1990 (indicator 13). 



■ Results from NAEP indicate that the 
achievement gaps in reading, from the 
first assessment in 1992 to 2005, between 
White and Black and White and Hispanic 
4th- and 8th-graders have shown little 
measurable change. In mathematics, the 
4th-grade White-Black mathematics gap 
decreased between the first assessment 
in 1990 and 2005, while the 8th-grade 
White-Black gap and the White-Hispanic 
gap increased in the 1990s before de- 
creasing to levels in 2005 not measurably 
different from 1990 ( indicator 14). 

■ Using the percentage of students eligible 
for a free or reduced-price lunch as a mea- 
sure of school poverty, 4th-graders in the 
highest poverty public schools (those with 
more than 75 percent of students eligible) 
scored lower on the NAEP Mathematics 
Assessment than their peers in the low- 
est poverty public schools (those with 10 
percent or less eligible) in 2005. Students 
in the highest poverty schools were more 
likely than their peers in the lowest pov- 
erty schools to have lower mathematics 
scores, on average, regardless of whether 
the student was personally eligible for a 
free or reduced-price lunch ( indicator 15). 

■ The performance of 9-year-olds in both 
reading and mathematics on the long-term 
NAEP has improved since the early 1970s. 
Among 13-year-olds, the results are 
mixed: improvements were seen in their 
mathematics scores, but overall trends 
in reading achievement have remained 
flat for more than two decades. Among 
17-year-olds, despite no change in scores 
overall, scores for Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents have improved (indicator 16). 

■ The Program for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) — which reports on the 
mathematics literacy and problem-solving 
ability of 15-year-olds in 29 participating 
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Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) industrialized 
countries and 10 non-OECD countries — 
showed that U.S. 15-year-olds, on aver- 
age, scored below the international aver- 
age for participating OECD countries in 
combined mathematics literacy, specific 
mathematics skill areas, and problem 
solving in 2003 (indicator 17). 

The average NAEP science score of 4th- 
graders improved between 1996 and 
2005, was not measurably different at 
grade 8, and was lower than in 1996 at 
grade 12. The percentages of 4th- and 
8th-graders who performed at or above 
Proficient (29 percent in 2005) were 
not measurably different from the per- 
centages who did so in 1996, while the 
percentage of 12th-graders performing 
at this achievement level (18 percent in 
2005) decreased (indicator 18). 

Results from the National Assessment of 
Adult Literacy (NAAL), which assessed 
the U.S. population age 16 or older in 
three types of literacy (prose, document, 
and quantitative), showed that while 
the average prose and document literacy 
scores of U.S. adults did not measur- 
ably change between 1992 and 2003, 
the average quantitative literacy score 
increased. Educational attainment and 
all three types of literacy were positively 
related, but between these years, average 
prose literacy decreased for all levels of 
educational attainment and document 
literacy decreased for those with at least 
some college education or a bachelor’s or 
higher degree. From 1992 to 2003, the 
average prose, document, and quantita- 
tive literacy scores of adults ages 50-64 
and 65 or older increased ( indicator 19). 

According to findings from NAAL, the 
educational attainment of the U.S. popu- 



lation age 16 or older was positively asso- 
ciated with the likelihood of reading three 
types of printed materials — newspapers or 
magazines, books, and letters and notes — 
as well as having 25 or more books in the 
home in 2003. For example, 46 percent of 
those with a bachelor’s or higher degree 
reported reading books daily, compared 
with 35 percent of those with some col- 
lege education, 24 percent of those with a 
high school diploma or its equivalent, and 
21 percent of those with less than a high 
school diploma (indicator 20). 

■ In 2005, about 8 percent of youth ages 
16-19 were neither enrolled in school nor 
working. Fifty-four percent of dropouts 
were not working, compared with 13 per- 
cent of those with at least a high school 
diploma or its equivalent who were not 
in school. Between 1986 and 2005, youth 
from poor families were more likely than 
youth from nonpoor families to be neither 
in school nor working (indicator 21). 

■ Young adults (ages 25-34) with at least 
a bachelor’s degree had higher median 
earnings than their peers with less edu- 
cation between 1980 and 2004. This 
pattern held for the total population of 
young adults as well as for males, females, 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics. Moreover, 
for the entire young adult population and 
generally for each subgroup, the gap in 
earnings by educational attainment grew 
during this period. For example, males 
with a bachelor’s or higher degree earned 
19 percent more than male high school 
completers in 1980, while they earned 67 
percent more in 2004 ( indicator 22). 

Student Effort and Educational Progress 

Many factors are associated with school suc- 
cess, persistence, and progress toward a high 

school diploma or a college or advanced de- 
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gree. These include students’ motivation and 
effort, learning experiences, and expectations 
for further education, as well as various fam- 
ily characteristics, such as parents’ educational 
attainment and family income. Monitoring 
these factors and tracking educational attain- 
ment provide key indicators for describing 
the progress of students and schooling in the 
United States. 

■ Since the early 1980s, the proportions of 
12th-graders expecting to earn a bache- 
lor’s degree or to attend graduate school 
have increased. In 2003-04, some 69 per- 
cent of 12th-graders expected to attain 
a bachelor’s degree or attend graduate 
school (34 percent expected a bachelor’s 
as their highest degree and 35 percent 
expected to continue to graduate school). 
Females were more likely than males in 
2003-04 to expect to attend graduate 
school (indicator 23). 

■ Between 1994 and 2005, there was no 
measurable change in the percentage of 
4th-graders who were absent 3 or more 
days in the previous month (19 percent 
in 2005), but the percentage of 8th-grad- 
ers who were absent this much decreased 
from 22 to 20 percent. Females in both 
grades were more likely than males to miss 
3 or more days of school ( indicator 24). 

■ The percentage of youth ages 16-19 who 
had ever been retained in a grade de- 
creased between 1995 and 2004. Youth 
who had dropped out of high school were 
more likely to have been retained than 
youth who were either enrolled currently 
or had completed high school. For ex- 
ample, in 2004, 21 percent of youth who 
had dropped out had ever been retained, 
compared with 12 percent of those still 
enrolled and 4 percent of those who had 
completed high school ( indicator 25). 



■ The status dropout rate represents the 
percentage of an age group that is not en- 
rolled in school and has not earned a high 
school diploma or its equivalent, such 
as a General Educational Development 
(GED) certificate. Status dropout rates 
for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics ages 
16-24 have declined since 1972. Rates 
remained lowest for Whites and highest 
for Hispanics. In 2004, about one-quar- 
ter of status dropouts in this age group 
were Hispanics who were born outside 
the United States (indicator 26). 

■ Eight percent of high school students 
who were sophomores in spring 2002 
left school without a regular diploma or 
certificate of attendance by spring 2004. 
High school sophomores in 2002 whose 
parents had not completed high school 
were four times more likely to have left 
school in spring 2004 than those with a 
parent who had earned at least a bach- 
elor’s degree (19 vs. 4 percent). Among 
the most frequently cited reasons students 
gave for leaving school were that they 
had missed too many school days, they 
thought it would be easier to get a GED, 
they were getting poor grades and failing 
in school, and they did not like school 
( indicator 27). 

■ The averaged freshman graduation rate — 
a measure of the percentage of the incom- 
ing freshman class that graduates 4 years 
later — can be used as a measure of the 
percentage of public high school students 
who graduate on time. Among all public 
high school students in the graduating 
class of 2002-03, the averaged freshman 
graduation rate was 73.9 percent, ranging 
from a low of 59.6 percent in the District 
of Columbia to a high of 87.0 percent in 
New Jersey ( indicator 28). 
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■ From 1972 to 2004, the rate at which 
high school completers enrolled in college 
in the fall immediately after high school 
increased from 49 to 67 percent. After 
widening between 1977 and 1983, the 
gap in the immediate college enrollment 
rate between Blacks and Whites narrowed 
between 1998 and 2001, while the gap 
between Hispanics and Whites widened 
between 1979 and 1997. Since 1972, the 
immediate college enrollment rate of high 
school completers has increased faster for 
females than for males (indicator 29). 

■ Women have earned a greater percent- 
age of bachelor’s degrees than men since 
the early 1980s, and a greater percent- 
age of master’s degrees since the mid- 
1980s. They now earn at least 4 out of 
10 bachelor’s degrees in all fields except 
computer and information sciences and 
engineering. Women have made gains at 
the graduate level as well: they earned 59 
percent of master’s degrees in 2003-04, 
compared with 49 percent in 1979-80; 
they earned 48 percent of doctoral de- 
grees in 2003-04, compared with 30 
percent in 1979-80 (indicator 30). 

■ The percentages of 25- to 29-year-olds 
who have completed high school, some 
college, or a bachelor’s degree or higher 
have increased since 1971. By 2005, 
some 86 percent of these young adults 
had received a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate, and 57 percent had 
received additional education. However, 
racial/ethnic differences in levels of educa- 
tional attainment remain (indicator 31). 

■ About one-fourth of 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients had earned at least 
one advanced degree by 2003. Twenty 
percent of these graduates had earned a 
master’s degree, 4 percent had earned a 
first-professional degree, and 2 percent 



had earned a doctoral degree. Compared 
with their peers who had other majors, 
those who majored in the fields of sci- 
ence, mathematics, and engineering were 
the most likely to have earned any ad- 
vanced degree and to have earned a doc- 
toral degree. Attainment of an advanced 
degree varied by parents’ highest level of 
education: 34 percent of those whose par- 
ents had an advanced degree had earned a 
graduate degree by 2003, compared with 
19 percent of those whose parents had 
not attended college ( indicator 32). 

Contexts of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

The school environment is described by a num- 
ber of features, including learning opportuni- 
ties, student/teacher ratios, the backgrounds 
and qualifications of teachers, and the climate 
for learning. Monitoring these and other fac- 
tors provides a fuller picture of the conditions 
in schools that can influence education. Society 
also influences and provides support for educa- 
tion. This support includes learning activities 
that take place outside school, as well as finan- 
cial support for education. 

■ The percentage of prekindergarten chil- 
dren ages 3-5 read to three or more times 
per week by a family member increased 
from 78 percent in 1993 to 86 percent in 
2005. Increases were also found in the per- 
centage of children whose family members 
frequently told them a story; taught them 
letters, words, or numbers; and taught 
them songs or music ( indicator 33). 

■ Among all kindergarten through 8th- 
grade students who participated in vari- 
ous afterschool activities in 2005, some 
31 percent participated in sports, 20 
percent in religious activities, 18 percent 
in arts, 10 percent in scouts, 8 percent in 
community service, 7 percent in academic 
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activities, and 6 percent in clubs. A great- 
er percentage of students from nonpoor 
families participated in each activity than 
students from poor and near-poor fami- 
lies (indicator 34). 

■ The ratio of students to teachers, which 
is frequently used as a proxy measure for 
class size, declined from 17.6 students 
per teacher in 1990 to 16.5 in 2003 for 
all regular public elementary, secondary, 
and combined schools. In every year dur- 
ing this period, the student/teacher ratios 
tended to be higher in public schools with 
larger enrollments than in public schools 
with smaller enrollments. For example, 
regular public elementary schools with 
enrollments over 1,500 had 6.9 more 
students per teacher, on average, than el- 
ementary schools with enrollments under 
300 (indicator 35). 

■ The percentage of students in grades 
1-12 whose parents enrolled them in a 
“chosen” public school (i.e., a public 
school other than their assigned public 
school) increased from 11 to 15 percent 
between 1993 and 2003. During the 
same period, the percentage of children 
attending private schools also increased 
(0.9 percentage points for private church- 
related schools and 0.8 percentage points 
for private not church-related schools). 
Additionally, in 2003, the parents of 24 
percent of students reported that they 
moved to their current neighborhood so 
that their children could attend their cur- 
rent school (indicator 36). 

■ The proportion of bachelor’s degree 
recipients who had taught at the kinder- 
garten through 12th-grade level within a 
year of graduation increased from 1994 
to 2001 but the proportion who had pre- 
pared to teach (including those who had 
not yet taught) remained steady. Among 



those with majors in education, 1999- 
2000 graduates were more inclined than 
1992-93 graduates to teach. The propor- 
tion of graduates who had either taught or 
prepared to teach but not taught increased 
between 1992-93 and 1999-2000 for 
those with the lowest college entrance 
examination scores, but not for those with 
scores in the middle range or at the highest 
level (indicator 37). 

■ In 2003, more than half of all children in 
grades 3-12 had parents who reported 
that they were “very satisfied” with their 
child’s school, their child’s teachers, the 
school’s academic standards, and the 
school’s order and discipline. A greater 
percentage of White children in grades 
3-12 than Black children had parents 
who reported this level of satisfaction 
with each of these four aspects of their 
child’s education. Higher percentages of 
nonpoor than near-poor or poor children 
had parents who reported being very 
satisfied with their child’s school, its 
academic standards, and its order and 
discipline (indicator 38). 

■ There was a general decline in the rate at 
which students ages 12-18 were victims 
of nonfatal crime — including theft, vio- 
lent crime, and serious violent crime — at 
school from 1992 through 2003. The 
rate of crime against students at school 
declined by 53 percent for theft (from 95 
to 45 crimes per 1,000 students) and by 
42 percent for all violent crime (from 48 
to 28 crimes per 1,000 students). In each 
year observed, the rates for serious violent 
crime — including rape, sexual assault, 
robbery, and aggravated assault — were 
lower when students were at school than 
away from school (indicator 39). 

■ Between 1989-90 and 2002-03, dif- 
ferences between states accounted for 
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a greater proportion of the variation in 
instructional expenditures per student 
among public school districts than dif- 
ferences within states. Since 1997-98, the 
between-state differences increased, while 
the within-state differences remained 
largely unchanged. The between-state 
variation accounted for 78 percent of the 
total difference in 2002-03 ( indicator 40). 

■ In 2002-03, total expenditures per stu- 
dent — including all expenditures allocable 
to per student costs divided by fall enroll- 
ment — in public elementary and second- 
ary schools were highest in the most af- 
fluent school districts and next highest in 
the least affluent school districts. Between 
1995-96 and 2002-03, total expenditures 
per student in constant dollars increased 
the most for the districts with the two 
highest levels of poverty. Current expendi- 
tures per student — all costs except interest 
on school debt and capital outlays — fol- 
lowed a similar pattern, except that, in 
2002-03, the current expenditures per 
student were greatest in the least affluent 
school districts followed by the most af- 
fluent districts (indicator 41). 

■ Between 1989-90 and 2002-03, total 
expenditures per student in public el- 
ementary and secondary schools rose 
25 percent in constant 2003-04 dollars, 
from $7,692 to $9,644. Among the five 
major categories of expenditures (in- 
struction, administration, operation and 
maintenance, capital outlay and interest, 
and other), capital expenditures increased 
the most (64 percent), while instructional 
expenditures increased 23 percent and 
spending on administration and on op- 
eration and maintenance each increased 7 
percent. In 2002-03, more than half of the 
total amount spent went toward instruc- 
tional expenditures. Total expenditures 
per student were highest in the Northeast, 



followed by the Midwest, West, and South 
(indicator 42). 

■ In 2002, elementary and secondary ex- 
penditures per student for the United 
States averaged $8,556 — which was 
higher than the average of $6,134 for the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD)-member coun- 
tries. Wealthy countries such as the United 
States spent more per student and a larger 
share of their gross domestic product 
(GDP) per capita on education than less 
wealthy countries ( indicator 43). 

■ The proportion of total revenue for public 
elementary and secondary education from 
local sources declined nationally from 
47 to 43 percent between 1989-90 and 
2002-03. However, the proportion of to- 
tal revenue flowing to public schools from 
both federal and state sources increased. 
In both the Midwest and Northeast, the 
proportion of total public school revenue 
from property taxes declined during this 
period, while the proportion grew in the 
South and West ( indicator 44). 

Contexts of Postsecondary Education 

The postsecondary education system encom- 
passes various types of institutions under 
public, not-for-profit, and for-profit control 
and can be described according to a number 
of contextual factors. Important indicators of 
this context include student coursetaking and 
fields of study; the price of attending college; 
the availability of financial aid; the instructional 
responsibilities of faculty and staff; and the 
ways in which colleges and universities attract 
and compensate faculty. 

■ Between 1989-90 and 2003-04, the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in- 
creased by 33 percent, while the number 
of associate’s degrees awarded increased 
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by 46 percent. While more bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded in business than 
in any other field in each year during this 
period, the rate of increase (24 percent) 
was slower than the rate of increase for 
bachelor’s degrees overall. Among associ- 
ate’s degrees, the field of liberal arts and 
sciences, general studies, and humanities 
was the most popular throughout this 
period ( indicator 45). 

■ Among full-time instructional faculty 
and staff who taught for-credit classes at 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral institu- 
tions, 78 percent taught at least one un- 
dergraduate for-credit class in fall 2003, 
and 59 percent taught these classes ex- 
clusively. The percentage of instructional 
faculty and staff who taught undergradu- 
ate classes generally declined as their 
academic rank increased. Instructional 
faculty and staff at doctoral institutions 
were less likely than those at master’s or 
bachelor’s institutions to have taught any 
undergraduate classes and to have taught 
such classes exclusively (indicator 46). 

■ Distance education courses are currently 
offered at more than half of 2- and 4-year 
postsecondary institutions. In fall 2003, 
the percentage of full-time instructional 
faculty and staff who taught distance 
education courses — defined as classes in 
which students and instructors are sepa- 
rated either primarily or exclusively by 
distance or time — was greater at public 
institutions offering primarily associate’s 
degrees and certificates than at other 
types of institutions. Among full-time 
faculty and staff at such institutions, full 
or associate professors were more likely 
than their colleagues of lower ranks to 
have taught a distance education course 
( indicator 47). 



■ The average salaries of full-time instruc- 
tional faculty increased by 20 percent (in 
constant 2003-04 dollars) over the past 
25 years to $63,300 in 2004-05. When 
combining salary with benefits, full-time 
instructional faculty across all types of 
institutions received a total compensation 
package averaging $79,900 in 2004-05, 
about 27 percent more than they had 
received in 1979-80. Faculty at private 
4-year doctoral universities had higher 
salaries and more benefits than their 
colleagues at other types of institutions 
( indicator 48). 

■ For full-time dependent undergraduates 
attending public 2- and 4-year and pri- 
vate not-for-profit 4-year institutions in 
the 1990s, larger grants and loans gener- 
ally compensated for increases in the total 
price of attending a postsecondary insti- 
tution (including tuition and fees, books 
and materials, and an allowance for 
living expenses). Since 1999-2000, how- 
ever, the total price of attendance minus 
all grants and loans has increased at pub- 
lic 4-year institutions for middle-income 
students. At private not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions, the net price of attending has 
increased only for low-income students 
(indicator 49). 

■ Between 1992-93 and 1999-2000, the 
percentage of full-time, full-year under- 
graduates with federal loans increased 
from 31 to 44 percent, while the percent- 
age receiving federal grants, available to 
those who qualify by income, did not. By 
2003-04, both the percentages who had 
taken out loans and who had received 
grants had increased. In 2003-04, some 
63 percent of federal aid was received as 
loans, an increase from 1992-93 but not 
measurably different from 1999-2000 
(indicator 50). 
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Conclusion 

The current state of American education shows 
both promises and challenges. Progress on 
national assessments in reading and science 
achievement is uneven or static, while math- 
ematics performance has risen. International 
assessments of students’ and adults’ performance 
in reading, mathematics, and science also present 
a mixed picture: 4th-graders’ math and science 
scores are static or losing ground relative to 
students in other countries, while 8th-graders’ 
scores show improvement. Certain family risk 
factors, such as poverty or the language spoken 
in the home, present challenges to students’ edu- 
cational progress and achievement. The indica- 
tors in this report underscore the importance 
of schooling for individuals and society, from 
early childhood reading to continuing adult 
education. 

In elementary and secondary education, en- 
rollments have followed population shifts and 
are projected to increase each year through 
2015 to an all-time high of 51 million, with 
the South expected to experience the largest 
increase in enrollments. Rates of enrollment 
in degree-granting postsecondary education at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels have 



increased and are projected to continue to do so 
throughout the next 10 years. 

NCES produces an array of reports each year 
that present findings about the U.S. education 
system. The Condition of Education 2006 is the 
culmination of a yearlong project. It includes 
data that were available by early April 2006. In 
the coming months, a number of other reports 
and surveys informing us about education will 
be released, including the age 2 follow-up to 
the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth 
Cohort; the 5th-grade follow-up to the Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten 
Class of 1998-99; the 2003-04 Schools and 
Staffing Survey; and the first follow-up of the 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study, begun in 2004. Along with the indicators 
in this volume, NCES intends these surveys and 
reports to help inform policymakers and the 
American public about trends and conditions 
in U.S. education. 

|U 

Mark Schneider 
Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The Condition of Education is available in two 
forms: this print volume for 2006 and a Web 
version on the NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe ). The Web version includes special 
analyses, essays, and indicators from this and ear- 
lier print volumes of The Condition of Education. 
(See page xxiv for a list of all the indicators that ap- 
pear on The Condition of Education website.) 

Each section of the print volume of The Condi- 
tion of Education begins with a summary of the 
general topic areas covered by the indicators in 
this volume and on The Condition of Education 
website. All indicators contain a discussion, a 
single graph or table on the main indicator page, 
and one or more supplemental tables. All use 
the most recent national data available from the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
or other sources serving the purposes of the indi- 
cator. The “eye” icon at the bottom of the page 
and to the side of the graph or table directs read- 
ers to supplemental notes, supplemental tables, 
or another source for more information. 

When the source is an NCES publication, such as 
The Digest of Education Statistics , 2003 (NCES 
2005-025), that publication can be viewed at the 
NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 

The supplemental tables (appendix 1) provide 
more detailed breakouts for an indicator, such 
as household income, students’ race/ethnicity, 
or parents’ education. Supplemental notes (ap- 
pendix 2) provide information on the sources 
of data used, describe how analyses were con- 
ducted, or provide explanations of categories 
used in an indicator. Tables of standard errors 
(see below) are also included for applicable indi- 
cators. A glossary of terms and a comprehensive 
bibliography of items cited in The Condition of 
Education appear at the end of the volume. 

Data Sources and Estimates 

The data in this report were obtained from 
many different sources, including state educa- 



tion agencies, local schools, and colleges and 
universities using surveys and compilations of 
administrative records. Users of The Condition 
of Education should be cautious when compar- 
ing data from different sources. Differences in 
procedures, timing, question phrasing, inter- 
viewer training, and so forth can all affect the 
comparability of results. 

Data reported in this volume are primarily from 
two types of sources. Some indicators report data 
from entire populations, such as indicator 41 (pub- 
lic elementary and secondary expenditures per stu- 
dent by district poverty). With these kinds of data, 
information is collected from every member of the 
population surveyed. This “universe” could be all 
colleges and universities or every school district in 
the country. Other indicators report data from a 
statistical sample of the entire population. When 
a sample is used, the statistical uncertainty intro- 
duced from having data from only a portion of the 
entire population must be considered in reporting 
estimates and making comparisons. 

In contrast, when data from an entire population 
are available, estimates of the size of the total 
population or a subpopulation are made simply 
by counting, or summing, the units in the popula- 
tion or subpopulation. In the case of subpopula- 
tions, the size is usually reported as a percentage of 
the total population. In addition, estimates of the 
average (or mean) values of some characteristic of 
the population or subpopulation may be reported. 
The mean is obtained by summing the values for 
all members of the subpopulation and dividing the 
sum by the size of the subpopulation. An example 
is the annual mean salaries of professors at 4-year 
colleges and universities (indicator 48). 

Another population measure sometimes used is 
the median. The median is the value of a popu- 
lation characteristic above which 50 percent of 
the population is estimated to fall. An example 
is the median annual earnings of young adults 
who are full-time, full-year wage and salary 
workers (indicator 22). 
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Although estimates derived from universe sur- 
veys are not affected by sampling and despite 
efforts to clean the data, they are affected by a 
wide range of potential data collection errors 
such as coverage errors, response errors, cod- 
ing errors, and data entry errors. These errors 
in datasets with the entire population may be 
larger than the error due to collecting data on a 
sample of the population. Estimates of the size 
of these errors are typically not available. 

A universe survey is usually expensive and time 
consuming, so researchers often collect data 
from a small sample of the population of inter- 
est. Through (stratified) random sampling and 
other methods, researchers seek to ensure that this 
sample accurately represents the larger population 
to which they wish to generalize. As an illustration, 
the Education Longitudinal Study of 2002, upon 
which indicators 23 and 27 are based, surveyed a 
representative sample of over 15,000 high school 
sophomores and their schools, teachers, and par- 
ents across the country. These students will be 
surveyed periodically throughout the next several 
years to monitor their educational progress. Based 
on this sample, conclusions can be drawn about 
how students move through the education system 
during their early years in the workforce. 

Estimating the size of the total population or sub- 
populations from a data source based on a sample 
of the entire population requires consideration 
of several factors before the estimates become 
meaningful. However conscientious an organiza- 
tion may be in collecting data from a sample of a 
population, there will always be some margin of 
error in estimating the size of the actual total popu- 
lation or subpopulation because the data are avail- 
able from only a portion of the total population. 
Consequently, data from samples can provide only 
an estimate of the true or actual value. The margin 
of error or the range of the estimate depends on 
several factors, such as the amount of variation in 
the responses, the size and representativeness of 
the sample, and the size of the subgroup for which 
the estimate is computed. 1 The magnitude of this 



margin of error is measured by what statisticians 
call the “standard error” of an estimate. 

Most indicators in The Condition of Education 
summarize data from sample surveys conducted 
by NCES or the Census Bureau with support 
from NCES. Brief explanations of the major 
NCES surveys used in this edition of The Condi- 
tion of Education can be found in supplemental 
notes 3 and 4 of this volume. More detailed 
explanations can be obtained at the website 
noted above, under “Surveys and Programs.” 
Information about the Current Population 
Survey, another frequent source of survey data 
used in The Condition of Education, can be 
obtained in supplemental note 2 and also at 
http://www.bls.census.gov/cps/cpsmain.htm . 

Standard Errors 

When data from samples are reported, as is the 
case with most of the indicators in The Condition 
of Education, the standard error is calculated for 
each estimate provided in order to determine the 
“margin of error” for these estimates. The stan- 
dard errors for all the estimated means, medians, 
or percentages reported in the graphs and text 
tables of The Condition of Education can be 
found in appendix 3, Standard Error Tables. The 
corresponding standard errors for the supple- 
mental tables can be viewed at the NCES website 
at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe . 

The standard errors of the estimates for differ- 
ent subpopulations in an indicator can vary 
considerably. As an illustration, indicator 19 
reports on the adult literacy scores of adults age 
16 or older in the United States in 2003. The 
average quantitative scores of adults who spoke 
only English and those who spoke English and 
a language other than Spanish was each 289 
(see supplemental table 19-1). In contrast to 
the similarity of these scores, their standard 
errors were 1.2 and 4.1, respectively (see table 
S19-1 in http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/2006/ 
section2/table.asp?tableID=600 ). 
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The percentage or mean score with the smaller 
standard error provides a more reliable estimate 
of the true value than does the percentage or mean 
score with a higher standard error. Standard er- 
rors tend to diminish in size as the size of the 
sample (or subsample) increases. Consequently, 
for the same kinds of data, such as graduate 
school completion among bachelor’s degree re- 
cipients (indicator 32), or reading, mathematics, 
and science scores on the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (indicators 12, 13, and 
18), standard errors will almost always be larger 
for Blacks and Hispanics than for Whites, who 
represent a larger proportion of the population. 
For indicator 22, which reports median annual 
earnings, special procedures are followed for 
computing the standard errors for these medians. 
See appendix G of the source and accuracy state- 
ment for the Current Population Study (CPS) 
2005 Annual Social and Economic supplement 
(ASEC) for information on how to calculate the 
standard errors ( http://www.censns.gov/apsd/ 
techdoc/cps/cpsmar05 .pdf ) . 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

Due to standard errors, caution is warranted 
when drawing conclusions about the size of one 
population estimate in comparison to another or 
whether a time series of population estimates is 
increasing, decreasing, or staying about the same. 
Although one estimate may be larger than another, 
a statistical test may find that there is no measur- 
able difference between the two estimates because 
there may appear to be a large standard error 
associated with one or both of the estimates. 

Whether differences in means or percentages are 
statistically significant can be determined using 
the standard errors of the estimates. When differ- 
ences are statistically significant, the probability 
that the difference occurred by chance is small; 
for example, it might be about 5 times out of 100. 
Some details about the method primarily used 
in The Condition of Education for determining 
whether the difference between two means is sta- 



tistically significant are presented in the introduc- 
tion to appendix 3, Standard Error Tables. 

For all indicators in The Condition of Education 
based on samples, differences between means or 
percentages (including increases or decreases) 
are stated only when they are statistically signifi- 
cant. To determine whether differences reported 
are statistically significant, two-tailed t tests, at 
the .05 level, are typically used. The t test for- 
mula for determining statistical significance is 
adjusted when the samples being compared are 
dependent. When the difference between means 
or percentages is not statistically significant, tests 
of equivalence will often be run. An equivalence 
test determines the probability (generally at the 
.15 level) that the means or percentages are sta- 
tistically equivalent; that is, within the margin 
of error that the two estimates are not substan- 
tively different. When the difference is found to 
be equivalent, language such as x and y “were 
similar” or “about the same” has been used. 

When the variables to be tested are postulated 
to form a trend, the relationship may be tested 
using linear regression, logistic regression, or 
ANOVA trend analysis instead of a series of t 
tests. These other methods of analysis test for 
specific relationships (e.g., linear, quadratic, or 
cubic) among variables. 

Discussion of several indicators illustrates the 
consequences of these considerations. Indicator 
24 shows a larger percentage of female than 
male 8th-graders reported missing 3 or more 
days of school in the previous month in 2005 
(21 vs. 20 percent) (see supplemental table 24-2). 
Although the difference of the rounded estimates 
is relatively small (1 percentage point), so are the 
standard errors associated with each estimate 
(0.2 for each group) (see table S24-2), and the 
difference is statistically significant and supports 
the statement. In contrast, indicator 39 discusses 
the incidence of school violence against students 
ages 12-18. The data in supplemental table 39-2 
indicate there were 27 violent crimes committed at 
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school against White youth per 1,000 students in 
2003, compared with 34 violent crimes committed 
at school against Black youth per 1,000 students. 
This difference of 7 percentage points is larger 
than in the previous example, but the standard 
errors are also larger (2.8 and 5.7, respectively) 
(see table S39-2). The difference is not statistically 
significant, and therefore, the data do not support 
a conclusion that Black students are more likely 
than White students to be victims of violent crime 
at school. The introduction to appendix 3 explains 
in some detail how the statistical significance of the 
difference between two estimates is determined. 

Variation in Populations 

In considering the estimated means in the tables 
and figures shown in this volume and on the 
website, it is important to keep in mind that 
there may be considerable variation among the 
members of a population in the characteristic or 
variable represented by the population mean. 
For example, the estimated average mathemat- 
ics literacy score of 15 -year-olds in the United 
States in 2003 was 483 (see supplemental table 
17-1). In reality, many students scored above 
483 points, and many scored below 483 points. 
Likewise, not all faculty salaries, benefits, and 
total compensation at postsecondary institu- 
tions were the same at each type of institution 
in 2004-05 (indicator 48). 

Because of this variation, there may be con- 
siderable overlap among the members of two 
populations that are being compared. Al- 
though the difference in the estimated means 
of the two populations may be statistically 
significant, many members of the population 
with the lower estimated mean may be above 
the estimated mean of the other population 
and vice versa. For example, some percentage 
of young adults with a high school diploma or 
GED have higher earnings than young adults 
with a bachelor’s degree or higher ( indicator 
22). The extent of such overlap is not generally 
considered in the indicators in this volume. 



Estimates of the extent of variation in such 
population characteristics can be computed 
from the NCES survey datasets or are available 
in published reports. For example, estimates 
of the variation in students’ assessment scores 
can be found using the NAEP Data Explorer at 
http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/nde/ or in 
the appendixes to most NAEP reports. 

Rounding and Other Considerations 

Although values reported in the supplemental 
tables are generally rounded to one decimal 
place (e.g., 76.5 percent), values reported in 
each indicator are rounded to whole numbers 
(with any value of 0.50 or above rounded to the 
next highest whole number). Due to rounding, 
cumulative percentages may sometimes equal 
99 or 101 percent, rather than 100. 

In accordance with the recently revised NCES 
Statistical Standards , many tables in this vol- 
ume use a series of symbols to alert the reader 
to special statistical notes. These symbols, and 
their meaning, are as follows: 

— Not available. 

Data were not collected or not reported. 

f Not applicable. 

Category does not exist. 

# Rounds to zero. 

The estimate rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. 

Estimates are unstable (because standard 
errors are large compared with the estimate). 

t Reporting standards not met. 

Did not meet reporting standards. 

* p < .05 Significance level. 2 

Notes 

1 If there are five racial/ethnic groups in a sample of 1,500, the researcher would 
have less confidence in the results for each group individually than in the results 
for the entire sample because there are fewer people in the subgroup than in the 
population. 

2 The chance thatthe difference found between two estimateswhen no real difference 
exists is less than 5 out of 100. 
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Introduction 

As part of its congressional mandate, the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) is required to report on the state 
of education in the United States and other 
countries (Education Sciences Reform Act 
of 2002). To carry out this mission, NCES 
engages in a number of activities designed to 
gather information and produce indicators 
on how the performance of U.S. students, 
teachers, and schools compares with that of 
their counterparts in other countries. NCES 
and other offices within the U.S. Department 
of Education work with foreign ministries of 
education and international organizations, 
such as the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), the 
International Association for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement (IEA), and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) to plan, 
develop, and implement reliable and mean- 
ingful measures across countries. 

The United States participates in several in- 
ternational assessments designed to provide 
comparable information about achievement in 
various subject areas. These assessments offer 
an opportunity to compare the performance of 
U.S. students and adults with that of their peers 
in other countries. They also provide an oppor- 
tunity to observe characteristics associated with 
high and low achievement across countries and 
to posit questions about policies and practices 
that could be applied in U.S. schools to improve 
student learning. 

The United States has participated in develop- 
ing and conducting cross-national assessments 
since the 1960s. Since the first comparative as- 
sessments were given, the number and scope 
of international assessments have grown. The 
implementation of technical standards and in- 
creased monitoring, along with the expertise 
that the international community has contrib- 



uted to assessment design, has improved the 
quality of data over time. For complete details 
on the methods instituted to ensure data quality 
and comparability, see Adams (2005); Martin, 
Mullis, and Chrostowski (2004); Martin, Mul- 
lis, and Kennedy (2003); and Statistics Canada 
(2005). 

Currently, the United States participates in four 
international assessments: the Progress in In- 
ternational Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 
which assesses reading performance in grade 
4; the Program for International Student As- 
sessment (PISA), which assesses the reading, 
mathematics, and science literacy of 15-year- 
olds; 1 the Trends in International Mathemat- 
ics and Science Study (TIMSS), which assesses 
mathematics and science performance in grades 
4 and 8; and the Adult Literacy and Lifeskills 
Survey (ALL), which assesses the adult literacy 
and numeracy skills of 16- to 65-year-olds (ta- 
ble 1). Each international assessment measures 
one or more dimensions of the performance or 
ability of U.S. students or adults. Combined 
with data from national assessments, 2 these 
international assessment data provide educa- 
tors and policymakers with a more complete 
picture of educational achievement in the 
United States. 

This special analysis will present major findings 
from each of these assessments. The purpose of 
this special analysis is three-fold: (1) to discuss 
the similarities and differences in the countries 
participating in the assessments; (2) to report 
the most recent findings of these assessments; 
and (3) to compare the overall performance of 
students and adults in the United States with 
their peers in other countries. 

Which Countries Participate? 

Countries around the world are invited to par- 
ticipate in each assessment by the sponsoring 
international organization. Because they vol- 
unteer to participate, the number and range 
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of countries (e.g., developed vs. developing) 
vary from assessment to assessment. Though 
TIMSS, PIRLS, and PISA include developed and 
developing countries, a larger proportion of de- 
veloping countries have participated in TIMSS 
and PIRLS than in PISA and ALL (table 1). 
PISA is primarily administered in the member 



countries of the OECD — an intergovernmen- 
tal organization of 30 industrialized countries 
seeking to promote trade and economic growth. 
ALL was conducted only among 6 countries in 
2003, but additional countries collected data in 
2005, and more countries plan to participate 
in future years. 



Table 1 . Recent international assessments 



Study 



Age/grade 

assessed 



Subjects 

assessed 



Average 

GDP per capita Average 
Year Number of of participating HD I of 

admini- participating countries (in U.S. participating 
stered countries 1 dollars using PPP ) 2 countries 3 



Progress in Inter- 4th grade Reading 2001 35 $13,229 0.865 

national Reading 2006 

Literacy Study 
(PIRLS) 



Trends in Inter- 


4th grade 


Mathematics 


1995 


25 at 


$15,911 


0.863 


national Mathe- 


8th grade 4 


Science 


1999 


grade 4; 


(grade 4); 


(grade 4); 


matics and Science 






2003 


45 at 


$10,808 


0.820 


Study (TIMSS) 






2007 


grade 8 


(grade 8) 


(grade 8) 



Program for 


15-year-olds Reading literacy 


2000 


39 


$26,172 


0.917 


International 


Mathematics 


2003 








Student Assess- 


literacy 


2006 








ment (PISA) 


Science literacy 











Adult Literacy 


16- to 


Literacy 


2003 


6 


$33,598 


0.947 


and Lifeskills 
Survey (ALL) 


65-year-olds 


Numeracy 











1 Number of participating countries based on the most recently completed year of the assessment. 

2 Average gross domestic product (GDP) per capita is based on the averages of the participating countries in 2003 that completed all necessary steps to appear in the 
international reports. GDP per capita is taken from the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) Human Development Report 2005. Figures are converted using 
purchasing power parity (PPP) conversion factors that take into account differences in the relative prices of goods and services — particularly non-tradables — and 
therefore provide a better overall measure of the real value of output produced by an economy compared to other economies. PPP GDP is measured in current interna- 
tional dollars which, in principle, have the same purchasing power as a dollar spent on gross national index in the U.S.economy. Average GDP per capita for PISA includes 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD)-member nations only. Average GDP per capita forTIMSS, PIRLS, and ALL includes all nations for which 
data were available. GDP per capita data were unavailable for Bermuda, Chinese Taipei, Lichtenstein, Macao-China, Palestinian National Authority, and Serbia and are thus 
not included in the averages. 

3 Average Human Development Index (HDI) is based on the HDI of particpating countries in 2003 and includes only those countries that completed all necessary steps 
to appear in the international reports. The HDI is a composite index that takes into account three dimensions of human development: life expectancy; knowledge; and 
standard of living. HDI figures are taken from the UNDP Human Development Report 2005. HDI scores range from 0 (lowest) to 1 (highest). Average HDI for PISA includes 
OECD-member nations only. Average HDI forTIMSS, PIRLS, and ALL includes all nations for which data were available. HDI figures were unavailable for Bermuda, Chinese 
Taipei, Lichtenstein, Macao-China.and Serbia and are thus not included in the averages. 

4 fourth-graders were only assessed in 1 995 and 2003. 

SOURCErlnternational Association forthe Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS),2001 Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 2003;Statistics Canada and Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey 
(ALL), 2003; OECD, Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003; and United Nations Development Program (UNDP), Human Development Report 2005, 
previously unpublished tabulation (October 2005). 
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Differences in the combinations of countries 
that participate in the assessments can affect 
how various measures, such as the interna- 
tional average, are calculated and interpreted. 
For example, because national average scores 
in developing countries tend to be lower than 
those in developed countries, the international 
averages can vary from administration to 
administration, depending on which coun- 
tries participate. In TIMSS and PIRLS, the 
international averages are calculated using 
results from both developing and developed 
countries while in PISA, they are calculated 
using results only from the OECD-member 
countries. 

How Comparable Are the Schools and 
Students That Participate? 

One challenge in comparing assessment data 
from countries around the world is determining 
the extent that variations in the characteristics 
of student and adult populations relate to 
achievement scores. For example, restrictions 
in attrition rates as students move through the 
educational system, the economic and social 
status of students and their families, and 
parental levels of education may each affect 
the comparability of findings both within and 
across assessments. In developing international 
assessments, the challenge of making student 
populations comparable is generally dealt with 
in two ways. 

First, countries that participate in international 
assessments such as TIMSS, PIRLS, ALL, and 
PISA are required to select national probability 
samples from all students or adults in a particu- 
lar grade or of a particular age. Exclusions are 
strictly limited, must be clearly documented, 
and are reported along with participation rates 
at each level of sampling. Countries with exclu- 
sion rates that are above established levels or 
with samples that are not representative of the 
population being assessed run the risk of being 
eliminated from reports. 



Second, in the school-based assessments, the 
grades or ages selected for assessment are cho- 
sen to maximize the likelihood of youth being 
enrolled in school; for example, PISA samples 
are drawn from the population of 15-year-old 
students enrolled in school. In 2003, the most 
recent year for which data are available, the 
percentage of the population ages 5-14 enrolled 
in school was 90 percent or higher in most de- 
veloped countries, including the United States, 
and 80 percent or higher in most developing 
countries that participated in international 
assessments (OECD 2004a, table Cl. 2). The 
percentage of the U.S. population ages 15-19 
enrolled in public or private school was 75 per- 
cent, which is comparable to or below that of 
most other industrialized countries. Compari- 
sons of graduation rates from upper secondary 
school (high school in the United States) paint 
a similar picture: the U.S. graduation rate (73 
percent) is comparable to or below that of most 
industrialized countries, where 80 percent or 
more of students finish upper secondary school 
(OECD 2004a, table A2.1). 

Further differences among countries in terms 
of their student population characteristics, es- 
pecially those found to be significantly related 
to achievement, can also be evaluated and 
explained in comparative analyses. Research 
has established that students’ economic and 
social characteristics, such as their immigrant 
status and family income, are associated 
with academic achievement (Coleman et al. 
1966; Entwisle and Alexander 1993; Shavit 
and Blossfield 1993). Moreover, research 
has shown that these factors are often in- 
terrelated, further complicating the picture 
(McLanahan and Sandefur 1994; Schmid 
2001). For example, minority status, family 
income, language ability, and family structure 
are associated with students’ achievement in 
the United States (Coleman et al. 1966; Jencks 
et al. 1979; McLanahan and Sandefur 1994; 
Schmid 2001), and such relationships are also 
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found in many other countries (Buchmann 
2002). The uneven distribution of students’ 
economic and social factors across countries, as 
well as the potential cross-national variation in 
the relationship between student achievement 
and these factors, may affect the outcomes of 
cross-national comparisons. 

Recent comparisons of PISA 2003 data have 
explored how variations in student population 
characteristics across countries may affect the 
reported outcomes of international studies. For 
example, it is true that some characteristics of 
the U.S. student population are different from 
those of student populations in countries like 
Japan and Korea, where there are few foreign- 
born students; however, student populations 
in other countries are often not measurably 
different from the U.S. student population in 
terms of the distribution of salient social and 
economic factors (figures 1 and 2; Hampden- 
Thompson and Johnston 2006). For example, 
48 percent of 15 -year-old students in the United 
States reported having at least one parent who 
had a college degree or a postsecondary voca- 
tional qualification (figure 1). When the United 
States was compared to the other 19 countries 
in this study, 1 1 countries were found to have a 
smaller percentage of students with postsecond- 
ary-educated parents when compared with the 
United States. Seven countries had a higher per- 
centage of 15-year-old students who reported 
that at least one of their parents was educated 
to the postsecondary level (Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Swe- 
den). Also, the data show that 9 percent of U.S. 
15-year-olds did not speak the language of the 
test at home (i.e., English; figure 2). Of the 19 
other countries, 6 had a greater percentage of 
15-year-olds who did not speak the language of 
the test at home, and 8 countries had a lower 
percentage. 

Cross-national comparisons of student popula- 
tions and their social and economic contexts 
show that the United States shares many of the 



same educational challenges as other countries. 
For example, while the strength of the asso- 
ciation may vary, many studies report a fairly 
consistent relationship between lower socio- 
economic status and lower student achieve- 
ment (Buchmann 2002). The cross-national 
comparisons of achievement displayed in the 
sections that follow have not been adjusted for 
socioeconomic or other factors. 

How Do U.S. Students and Adults 
Compare With Their Peers in Other 
Countries? 

Results for U.S. students and adults on inter- 
national assessments vary by subject, grade 
or age, and assessment. Although it would be 
desirable, it is not possible to directly compare 
the international assessment scores from the 
various studies because of differences in the 
countries participating, the purpose of the as- 
sessments, the items used, and the target pop- 
ulations. Without making direct comparisons 
between studies, the following section presents 
highlights of the key findings of several recent 
international studies that looked at students’ 
and adults’ achievement in reading, mathemat- 
ics, and science. 

Reading 

Three international assessments measure aspects 
of reading skills. The Progress in International 
Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS) assesses 4th- 
grade reading skills; the Program for Interna- 
tional Student Assessment (PISA) focuses on the 
ability of 15-year-olds to apply their reading 
skills to a wide variety of materials within a 
real-life context; and the Adult Literacy and 
Lifeskills Survey (ALL) assesses the literacy 
skills of adults ages 16-65. 

PIRLS 

Administered in 35 countries in 2001, PIRLS 
defines reading literacy as 
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Figure 1 . Percentage of 1 5-year-olds whose parents had a postsecondary education, had high occupational status, 
and had more than 200 books in the home, by country: 2003 
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High parents' occupation 1 




100 0 20 40 60 80 

Percent 



More than 200 
books in the home 




100 0 20 40 60 80 



“I 

100 



Barents' occupation is reported by the student and coded to the International Standard Classification of Occupations (ISCO-88) and then grouped into major occupational 
groups. For further information, see Ganzeboom et al. (1992). 

N0TE:The international average is the weighted mean of the data values for the 20 countries included in the analysis. Parent education, parent occupational status, and 
number of books in the home are based on students' reports. If either of a student's parents completed a bachelor's, master's, or postgraduate degree (corresponding 
to the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) levels 5A, 5B, or 6), the student was considered as having postsecondary-educated parents. Parent oc- 
cupational status is based on either of the student's parents' occupation (whichever is higher), and the variable was transformed into quarters with "high" occupational 
status representing the upper quarter.The response rate in New Zealand for parent occupational status was below 85 percent. 

SOURCE:Hampden-Thompson,G., and Johnston, ).S.[20%). Variation in the Relationship Between Nonschool Factors and Student Achievement on International Assessments 
(NCES 2006-01 4), table 1 . Data from Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of 15-year-olds who spoke a non-test language, were foreign born, and were from non-two- 
parent families, by country: 2003 



Country Non-test primary language 



International 

average 
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I s : 
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Greece 


1 3 
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Iceland 


2 
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Ireland 


I 2 
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Italy 


| 19 
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Netherlands 


1 15 
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New Zealand 
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Norway 
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i i 


i 

i 
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Spain 
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Sweden 


1 8 


i 

i 

i 


Switzerland 


1 12 


i 

i 


United States 


I 9 


i 

i 




1 1 1 1 
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Foreign born 




100 0 20 40 60 

Percent 



T 

80 



Non-two-parent family 




100 0 20 40 60 80 100 



N0TE:The international average is the weighted mean of the data values for the 20 countries included in the analysis. Language spoken at home, immigrant status, and 
family structure are based on students' reports."Test-language" students reported speaking the language in which the test was administered always or most of the time 
at home while "non-test-language" students reported using another language always or most ofthe time at home. Students from a"two-parent family" reported living 
with both their mother and father.The category "non-two-parent family" encompasses all other responses. 

SOURCE: Hampden-Thompson,G.,and Johnston, J.S. (2006). Variation in the Relationship Between Nonschool Factors and Student Achievement on International Assessments 
(NCES 2006-01 4), table 1 . Data from Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003. 
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The ability to understand and use those 
written language forms required by so- 
ciety and/or valued by the individual. 
Young readers can construct meaning 
from a variety of texts. They read to learn, 
to participate in communities of readers 
in school and everyday life, and for enjoy- 
ment. (Mullis et al. 2004a, p. 3). 

To measure the reading literacy skills and abili- 
ties of 4th-graders, PIRLS used a combination 
of literary texts — passages drawn from chil- 
dren’s books — and informational texts — pas- 
sages providing information on people, places, 
and things. Students were asked to demonstrate 
skills and abilities such as retrieving specific in- 
formation, making inferences, interpreting and 
integrating ideas and information, and examin- 
ing and evaluating content and language. 

■ U.S. 4th-graders had higher average 
reading literacy scores than the inter- 
national average and higher scores 
than students in 23 of the 34 other 
participating countries in 2001. 

The results from PIRLS indicate that U.S. 4th- 
graders performed as well as or better than 
most of their international peers in the other 
34 participating countries (table 2). Specifically, 
U.S. 4th-graders performed above the interna- 
tional average, and, on average, they outper- 
formed students in two-thirds of the other 
participating countries. The performance of 
students in about one-quarter of the partici- 
pating countries was not measurably different 
from that of U.S. students. Students in three 
countries (Sweden, the Netherlands, and Eng- 
land) outperformed U.S. students, on average. 
The average score of U.S. 4th-graders was not 
measurably different from the average student 
scores in other industrialized countries such as 
Canada (Ontario and Quebec), Italy, and Ger- 
many. U.S. 4th-graders outscored their peers 
in some industrialized countries, such as New 



Zealand, Scotland, France, and Norway, as well 
as in a number of developing countries. 

In addition to overall reading scores, PIRLS 
provides subscale scores for specific reading 
skills: reading for literary experience and read- 
ing to acquire and use information. On average, 
U.S. 4th-graders performed as well as or bet- 
ter than their peers in most countries in both 
reading subscales (Ogle et al. 2003). Students 
in only one country, Sweden, outperformed 
U.S. students in reading for literacy experi- 
ence; students in five countries (Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Bulgaria, Latvia, and England) 
outperformed U.S. students in reading to ac- 
quire and use information. 

As with all international assessments in which 
the United States participates, PIRLS data can 
be analyzed to provide information on the 
achievement of student subpopulations. For 
example, 19 percent of U.S. students performed 
among the top 10 percent of all 4th-graders 
across the 35 countries that participated in 
PIRLS in 2001, a percentage exceeded only in 
England (Ogle et al. 2003). Among U.S. 4th- 
graders, a larger percentage of White students 
performed in the top 10 percent of all students 
than their Black or Hispanic peers. In all 35 
countries, including the United States, girls 
outperformed boys in reading. Girls in Swe- 
den, England, the Netherlands, and Bulgaria 
outperformed U.S. girls in reading, on aver- 
age, while boys in the Netherlands and Sweden 
outperformed U.S. boys. 

PIRLS will be repeated in 2006, providing more 
information about the progress of U.S. students 
in reading relative to other countries. Results 
of the PIRLS 2001 assessment can be found in 
Ogle et al. (2003; available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2003073 ) and 
Mullis et al. (2003; available at http://isc.bc.edu/ 
pirls2001i/PIRLS2001 Pubs IR.html l. 
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Table 2. Average PIRLS reading literacy scores of 4th-graders, by country: 2001 



Country 


Average score 


International average 


500 


Sweden 


561 


Netherlands 1 


554 


England 1,2 


553 


Bulgaria 


550 


Latvia 


545 


Canada (0,Q) 3 ' 4 


544 


Lithuania 3 


543 


Hungary 


543 


United States 1 


542 


Italy 


541 


Germany 


539 


Czech Republic 


537 


New Zealand 


529 


Scotland 1 


528 


Singapore 


528 


Russian Federation 2 


528 


Hong Kong SAR 5 


528 


France 


525 


Greece 2 


524 


Slovak Republic 


518 


Iceland 


512 


Romania 


512 


Israel 2 


509 


Slovenia 


502 


Norway 


499 


Cyprus 


494 


Moldova 


492 


Turkey 


449 


Macedonia 


442 


Colombia 


422 


Argentina 


420 


Iran 


414 


Kuwait 


396 


Morocco 6 


350 


Belize 


327 



■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 

Average is lower than the U.S. average. 

1 Met international guidelines for sample participation rates only after replacement 
schools were included. 

2 National defined population covers less than 95 percent of national desired 
population. 

3 National desired population does not cover all of international desired population. 

4 Canada is represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (0, Q) only. 

5 Hong Kong SAR is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's 
Republic of China. 

6 Nearly satisfied guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement 
schools were included. 

NOTE: Participants were scored on a 1,000-point scale.The international standard 
deviation is 100 points.The test for significance between the U.S. average and 
the international average was adjusted to account for the contribution of the U.S. 
average to the international average. 

SOURCE: Ogle, L.T.,Sen, A., Pahlke, E., Jocelyn, L., Kastberg, D., Roey, S., and Williams, 
T. ( WS). International Comparisons in Fourth-Grade Reading LiteracytFindings from 
the Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS) of 2001 (NCES 2003- 
073), figure 3. Data from International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 2001 . 



PISA 

PISA measured the reading literacy of 15-year- 
olds in 2000. In this study, reading literacy 
was defined as “understanding, using, and 
reflecting on written texts in order to achieve 
one’s goals, to develop one’s knowledge 
and potential, and to participate in society” 



(OECD 1999, p. 20). PISA measured the ex- 
tent to which students could apply different 
reading processes (retrieving information, 
interpreting text, and reflecting on text) to a 
range of reading materials they were likely to 
encounter as young adults, such as government 
forms, newspaper articles, manuals, books, 
and magazines. 
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■ U.S. 1 5-year-olds scored at the OECD 
average in reading literacy in 2000. 

PISA 2000 results showed that U.S. 15-year- 
olds performed as well as or better than most 
of their peers in the 30 other participating coun- 
tries (table 3). On average, students in Finland, 
Canada, and New Zealand outperformed U.S. 
students, but the U.S. average scores were not 
significantly different from those in most other 
industrialized countries as well as the OECD 
average. 3 PISA also provided subscale scores 
based on processes used when reading a text: 
retrieving information from text; interpreting 



texts; and reflecting on texts to relate to other 
experiences, knowledge, or ideas. U.S. 15-year- 
olds scored at the OECD average on all three 
reading processes measured. However, students 
in five countries outperformed U.S. students 
on a measure of retrieving information, and 
students in four countries outperformed U.S. 
students on a measure of reflecting on texts. 
On a measure of interpreting texts, students in 
two countries — Finland and Canada — outper- 
formed U.S. 15-year-olds (Lemke et al. 2001). 

Thirteen percent of U.S. students performed 
among the top 10 percent of all 15-year-olds in 



Table 3. Average PISA reading literacy scores of 15-year-olds, by country: 2000 



Country 


Average score 


OECD average 


500 


OECD countries 




Finland 


546 


Canada 


534 


New Zealand 


529 


Australia 


528 


Ireland 


527 


Korea, Republic of 


525 


United Kingdom 


523 


Japan 


522 


Sweden 


516 


Austria 


507 


Belgium 


507 


Iceland 


507 


Norway 


505 


France 


505 


United States 


504 


Denmark 


497 


Switzerland 


494 


Spain 


493 


Czech Republic 


492 


Italy 


487 


Germany 


484 


EHungary 


480 


Poland 


479 


Greece 


474 


Portugal 


470 


Luxembourg 


441 


Mexico 


422 



Country 


Average score 


Non-OECD countries 




Liechtenstein 


483 


Russian Federation 


462 


Latvia 


458 


Brazil 


396 



■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 
Average is lower than the U.S. average. 



N0TE:Thetest for significance between the United Statesand the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) average was adjusted to account 
for the contribution ofthe U.S.average to the OECD average. Because PISA is prin- 
cipally an OECD study, the results for non-OECD countries are displayed separately 
from those for the OECD countries and are not included in the OECD average. Due 
to low response rates, data for the Netherlands are not included. Participants were 
scored on a 1,000-point scale.The international standard deviation is 100 points. 
SOURCE: Lemke, M., Calsyn, C., Lippman, L., Jocelyn, L., Kastberg, D., Liu, Y.V., Roey, 
S, Williams, T., Kruger,!, and Bairu, 0. (2001 ). Outcomes of teaming: Results From 
the 2000 Program for International Student Assessment of 15-Year-Olds in Reading, 
Mathematics, and Science Literacy (NCES 2002-1 15), figure 3. Data from Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA), 2000. 
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the OECD-member countries that participated 
in PISA 2000 (Lemke et al. 2001), and about 
one-third of U.S. students were found to read at 
the two highest levels of performance. Similar 
to the results in the PIRLS 2001 study, girls out- 
performed boys in reading literacy in the United 
States and all other participating PISA coun- 
tries (Lemke et al. 2001). More information on 
the performance of other student population 
groups can be found in Lemke et al. (2001; 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/ 
pubsinfo.asp?pubid=20021 15 ) and OECD 
(2001; available at https://www.pisa.oecd.org/ 
dataoecd/44/53/33691596.pdf ). 

ALL 

In 2003, the United States participated in ALL 
along with five other countries. The study as- 
sessed the literacy and numeracy skills of adults 
ages 16-65 through a written test administered 
in respondents’ homes. In this study, literacy 
was defined as the knowledge and skills needed 
by adults, in life and at work, to use informa- 
tion from various texts (e.g., news stories, edi- 
torials, manuals, brochures) in various formats 
(e.g., texts, maps, tables, charts, forms, time 
tables) (Statistics Canada and OECD 2005). 
The ALL test questions were developed to assess 
the respondent’s ability to retrieve, compare, 
integrate, and synthesize information from texts 
and to make inferences, among other skills. 

■ U.S. adults had lower literacy skills, 
on average, than adults in Norway, 
Bermuda, Canada, and Switzerland 
in 2003 and had higher literacy skills 
than adults in Italy. 

Results from ALL showed that U.S. adults out- 
performed adults in Italy in 2003, but were 
outperformed by adults in Norway, Bermuda, 
Canada, and Switzerland (table 4). Adults in 
Bermuda, Norway, and Canada had higher lit- 
eracy scores than U.S. adults at both the high 
and low ends of the score distribution (Lemke 



et al. 2005). The highest performers (the top 10 
percent of adults) had literacy scores of 353 or 
higher in Bermuda, 348 or higher in Norway, 
and 344 or higher in Canada, compared with 
333 or higher in the United States. The lowest 
performers (those in the bottom 10 percent) in 
Bermuda had literacy scores of 213 or lower, 
233 or lower in Norway, and 209 or lower in 
Canada, compared with 201 or lower in the 
United States. The lowest performers in Swit- 
zerland also outperformed their U.S. counter- 
parts in literacy, scoring 216 or lower. 

In contrast to the results in PIRLS and PISA, 
there was no measurable difference in the 
literacy performance of men and women in 
the United States and in Bermuda, Canada, 
and Norway (Lemke et al. 2005). In Italy and 
Switzerland, men outperformed women. In the 
United States, White adults outscored Black and 
Hispanic adults, on average, on literacy tasks. 

More countries will have collected data by 
2005, allowing for additional comparisons of 
adult skills and knowledge. Detailed informa- 
tion on the results from ALL 2003 can be found 



Table 4. Average ALL literacy scores of adults ages 


16-65, by country: 2003 




Country 


Average score 


Norway 


293 


Bermuda 


285 


Canada 


281 


Switzerland 


274 


United States 


269 


Italy 


228 



■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 

Average is lower than the U.S. average. 

NOTE: Participants were scored on a 500-point scale. 

SOURCE: Lemke, M., Miller, D., Johnston, 1, KrenzkeJ., Alvarez-Rojas, L, Kastberg, 
D, and Jocelyn, L. (2005). Highlights From the 2003 International Adult Literary 
and Lifeskills Survey (ALL) — (Revised) (NCES 2005-1 17rev), table 1 . Data from 
Statistics Canada and Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey (ALL), 2003. 
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in Statistics Canada and OECD (2005; avail- 
able at http://www.statcan.ca/english/freepub/ 
89-603-XIE/2005001/pdf.htm ). 

Mathematics 

Three international assessments measure aspects 
of mathematical skills. The Trends in Interna- 
tional Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 
which assesses 4th- and 8th-grade mathematics 
knowledge and skills; the Program for Inter- 
national Student Assessment (PISA), which 
focuses on mathematics literacy, or the ability 
of 15-year-olds to apply mathematics to a wide 
variety of materials within a real-life context; 
and the Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey 
(ALL), which measures the numeracy skills of 
adults ages 16-65. 

TIMSS 

TIMSS, which was administered in grades 4 and 
8 in 1995 and 2003 and in grade 8 in 1999, is 
designed to measure the achievement of 4th- 
and 8th-graders in mathematics and science. 
The study is closely linked to the curricula of the 
participating countries, providing an indication 
of the degree to which students have learned the 
concepts of mathematics that they have studied 
in school. Some 46 countries participated in 
TIMSS in 2003, at either the 4th- or 8th-grade 
level, or both. 

■ From 1995 to 2003, U.S. 4th-grad- 
ers showed no measurable change 
in their mathematics performance, 
while the performance of 8th-graders 
improved. 

In mathematics, students in some countries (no- 
tably several Asian countries, such as Japan and 
Hong Kong, but also including the Netherlands 
and Belgium) consistently outperformed U.S. 
students, on average, regardless of the year 
of assessment, measure, grade, or age tested 
(Gonzales et al. 2004). Overall, however, the 



current picture of U.S. performance, as mea- 
sured by TIMSS, is mixed at the 4th- and 8th- 
grade levels. 

When comparing the United States with the 
other 24 countries participating at grade 4 in 
2003, U.S. 4th-graders performed better, on 
average, than their peers in 13 countries but 
worse than their peers in 11 countries (table 5). 
TIMSS also provided scores for five mathemat- 
ics content areas at grade 4: number, patterns 
and relationships, measurement, geometry, 
and data. U.S. 4th-graders performed above 
the international average in four of the five 
content areas in 2003 (all but measurement); 
they performed best in data and least well in 
measurement (Mullis et al. 2004b). 

Comparing results from 1995 and 2003 
suggests that while the performance of U.S. 
students was stable during this period, it did 
not keep pace with improved scores among stu- 
dents in several other countries (Gonzales et al. 
2004). That is, of the other 14 countries partici- 
pating in both 1995 and 2003, 4th-graders in 
more countries outperformed their U.S. peers 
in 2003 than in 1995, on average. Students in 
seven countries (Singapore, Japan, Hong Kong, 
the Netherlands, Latvia, England, and Hun- 
gary) outscored U.S. students in 2003, while 
students in four countries (Singapore, Japan, 
Hong Kong, and the Netherlands) outscored 
U.S. students in 1995. 

In grade 8, U.S. students showed gains in 
their mathematics skills and abilities. As 
mentioned above, TIMSS assessed 8th-grad- 
ers in mathematics in 1995, 1999, and 2003. 
In comparison to the other 44 countries that 
assessed 8th-graders in 2003, U.S. 8th-graders 
outperformed their peers in 25 countries, on 
average, and were outperformed by students 
in 9 countries (table 5; Gonzales et al. 2004). 
U.S. 8th-graders had higher average scores in 
2003 than in 1995, with the increase occurring 
primarily between 1995 and 1999. Moreover, 
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Table 5. Average TIMSS mathematics scores of 4th- and 8th-graders, by country: 2003 



Grade 4 



Country 


Average score 


International average 


495 


Singapore 


594 


Hong Kong SAR 1,2 


575 


Japan 


565 


Chinese Taipei 


564 


Belgium-Flemish 3 


551 


Netherlands 2 


540 


Latvia 


536 


Lithuania 4 


534 


Russian Federation 3 


532 


England 2 


531 


Hungary 3 


529 


United States 2 


518 


Cyprus 


510 


Moldova, Republic of 


504 


Italy 


503 


Australia 2 


499 


New Zealand 


493 


Scotland 2 


490 


Slovenia 


479 


Armenia 


456 


Norway 


451 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 3 


389 


Philippines 


358 


Morocco 


347 


Tunisia 


339 



1 Hong Kong is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's Republic 
of China. 



2 Met international guidelines for participation rates only after replacement 
schools were included. 

3 National defined population covers less than 95 percent of national desired 
population. 

4 National desired population does not cover all of the international desired 
population. 

5 The international average reported here differs from that reported in Mullis et al. 
(2004) due to the deletion of England. In Mullis et al.,the reported international 
average is 467. 

6 Nearly satisfied guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement 
schools were included. 

NOTE: The test for significance between the United States and the international 
average was adjusted to account for the U.S. contribution to the international 
average. Countries were required to sample students in the upper of the two 
grades that contained the largest number of 9-year-olds and 1 3-year-olds. In the 
United States and most countries, this corresponds to grades 4 and 8, respectively. 
Participants were scored on a 1,000-point scale. The international standard devia- 
tion is 100 points. 

SOURCE: Gonzales, P., Guzman, J.C., Partelow, L., Pahlke, E., Jocelyn, L., Kastberg, D., 
and Williams,! (2004). Highlights From the Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) 2003 (NCES 2005-005), tables 2 and 3. Data from Interna- 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 2003. 



Grade 8 



Country 


Average score 


International average 5 




466 


Singapore 




605 


Korea, Republic of 




589 


Hong Kong SAR 1 ' 2 




586 


Chinese Taipei 




585 


Japan 




570 


Belgium-Flemish 




537 


Netherlands 2 




536 


Estonia 




531 


Hungary 3 




529 


Malaysia 




508 


Latvia 




508 


Russian Federation 3 




508 


Slovak Republic 




508 


Australia 




505 


United States 6 




504 


Lithuania 4 




502 


Sweden 




499 


Scotland 2 




498 


Israel 3 




496 


New Zealand 




494 


Slovenia 




493 


Italy 




484 


Armenia 




478 


Serbia 4 




477 


Bulgaria 




476 


Romania 




475 


Norway 




461 


Moldova, Republic of 




460 


Cyprus 




459 


Macedonia, Republic of 3 




435 


Lebanon 




433 


Jordan 




424 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 3 




411 


Indonesia 4 




411 


Tunisia 




410 


Egypt 




406 


Bahrain 




401 


Palestinian National Authority 




390 


Chile 




387 


Morocco 4 ' 6 




387 


Philippines 




378 


Botswana 




366 


Saudi Arabia 




332 


Ghana 




276 


South Africa 




264 


■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 






□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 




Average is lower than the U.S. average. 
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the relative standing of U.S. 8th-graders was 
higher in 2003 than in 1995 in relation to stu- 
dents in the 21 other countries participating in 
TIMSS in both years. That is, of the 21 other 
countries participating in both 1995 and 2003, 
U.S. 8th-graders were outscored by their inter- 
national peers, on average, in fewer countries 
in 2003 than in 1995 (12 countries in 1995 vs. 
7 countries in 2003). In addition, TIMSS pro- 
vided achievement results in five mathematics 
content areas: number, algebra, measurement, 
geometry, and data. U.S. 8th-graders improved 
their performance in two of these content areas 
(algebra and data) between 1999 and 2003. 

TIMSS 2003 also examined the mathemat- 
ics performance of 4th- and 8th-graders by 
achievement level, sex, and race/ethnicity. At 
both grades, 7 percent of U.S. students per- 
formed at the highest international benchmark 
(called “advanced”) in 2003, percentages that 
were not measurably different from the in- 
ternational averages (Mullis et al. 2004b). In 
the United States, boys outperformed girls in 
mathematics at both grades 4 and 8. The gap 
in mathematics achievement scores between 
White and Black 4th- and 8th-graders nar- 
rowed between 1995 and 2003 (Gonzales et 
al. 2004). More detailed results for TIMSS 
2003 can be found in Gonzales et al. (2004; 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/ 
pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2005005 ) and Mullis 
et al. (2004b; available at http://isc.bc.edu/ 
timss2003i/mathD.html l. 

PISA 

While the primary emphasis of PISA in 2000 
was on reading literacy, in 2003, the assessment 
turned its focus to mathematics literacy of 15- 
year-olds, with 39 countries participating. PISA 
uses the term mathematics literacy to indicate 
its broader focus on students’ ability to apply 
their mathematical knowledge and skills to a 
range of situations they are likely to encounter 
in their everyday lives. Thus, unlike TIMSS, 



PISA does not focus exclusively on outcomes 
that can be directly linked to curricula, but 
instead emphasizes larger ideas such as space 
and shape or uncertainty in mathematics. PISA 
complements information obtained from stud- 
ies such as TIMSS because it addresses whether 
students can apply what they have learned, 
both in and out of school. 

■ U.S. 15-year-olds had lower average 
mathematics literacy scores than the 
OECD average and lower scores than 
their peers in 20 of the other 28 OECD 
countries participating in 2003. 

The PISA 2003 results suggest that when ap- 
plying mathematical skills, U.S. 15-year-olds 
performed worse, on average, than many of 
their international peers (table 6). For this age 
group, the mathematics literacy performance 
of U.S. students was lower than the average 
student performance for the majority of the 28 
other OECD-member countries, and below the 
OECD average. 4 In addition to overall math- 
ematics literacy scores, PISA reports on perfor- 
mance by four broad content areas connected 
to overarching ideas in mathematics: space and 
shape, change and relationships, quantity, and 
uncertainty. In each content area, U.S. 15-year- 
olds were outperformed, on average, by students 
in a majority of OECD countries and performed 
below the OECD average (Temke et al. 2004). 
Fifteen-year-olds in 23 OECD countries outper- 
formed their U.S. counterparts on the quantity 
measure (which focuses on quantitative reason- 
ing and understanding of numerical patterns and 
measures and includes number sense, estimating, 
and computations) than on the other content 
areas measured. For the other content areas, the 
number of OECD countries in which students 
outperformed their U.S. counterparts was 16 
countries on the uncertainty measure (which 
focuses on data and chance), 18 countries on 
the change and relationships measure (which fo- 
cuses on the representation of change, including 
mathematics functions such as linear or exponen- 
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Table 6. Average PISA mathematics literacy scores of 1 5-year-olds, by country: 2003 



Country 


Average score 


OECD average 


500 


OECD countries 


Finland 


544 


Korea, Republic of 


542 


Netherlands 


538 


Japan 


534 


Canada 


532 


Belgium 


529 


Switzerland 


527 


Australia 


524 


New Zealand 


523 


Czech Republic 


516 


Iceland 


515 


Denmark 


514 


France 


511 


Sweden 


509 


Austria 


506 


Germany 


503 


Ireland 


503 


Slovak Republic 


498 


Norway 


495 


Luxembourg 


493 


Poland 


490 


Hungary 


490 


Spain 


485 


United States 


483 


Portugal 


466 


Italy 


466 


Greece 


445 


Turkey 


423 


Mexico 


385 



Country 


Average score 


Non-OECD countries 


Hong Kong-China 


550 


Liechtenstein 


536 


Macao-China 


527 


Latvia 


483 


Russian Federation 


468 


Serbia and Montenegro 


437 


Uruguay 


422 


Thailand 


417 


Indonesia 


360 


Tunisia 


359 



■ Average is higher than the ll.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 
Average is lower than the U.S. average. 



NOTE: The test for significance between the United States and the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) average was adjusted to ac- 
count for the contribution of the U.S. average to the OECD average. Because PISA 
is principally an OECD study, the results for non-OECD countries are displayed 
separately from those for the OECD countries and are not included in the OECD 
average. Dueto low response rates, data for the United Kingdom are not included. 
Participants were scored on a 1 ,000 point scale.The international standard devia- 
tion is 100 points. 

SOURCE: Lemke,M,Sen,A.,Pahlke,E.,Partelow,L„ Miller, D.,' Williams, T.,Kastberg,D., 
and Jocelyn, L. (2004) .International Outcomes of Learning in Mathematics Literacy 
and Problem Solving: PISA 2003 Results from the U.S. Perspective (NCES 2005-003), 
table 2. Data from Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003. 



tial), and 20 countries on the space and shape 
measure (which focuses on recognizing shapes 
and patterns, describing and decoding visual in- 
formation, and the relationship between visual 
representations and real shapes and images). 

Further analysis of these data shows that, in 
2003, the United States had a greater percent- 
age of students than the OECD average at the 
lowest levels of performance in mathematics 
literacy and the four broad content areas 
(Lemke et al. 2004). 



Differences in mathematics literacy perfor- 
mance within the United States were apparent 
by sex and race/ethnicity. U.S. 15-year-old fe- 
males scored lower in mathematics literacy than 
their male counterparts, a pattern evidenced in 
25 other countries (20 OECD and 5 non-OECD 
countries) as well (Lemke et al. 2004). Among 
U.S. 15-year-olds, Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents scored lower in mathematics literacy, on 
average, than their White and Asian counter- 
parts, but Hispanic students outperformed their 
Black peers. More detailed information on the 
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PISA 2003 results can be found in Lemke et al. 
(2004; available at http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/ 
pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2005003 ) and OECD 
(2004b; available at http://www.pisa.oecd.org/ 
dataoecd/1/60/340022 16.pdf ). 

ALL 

The ALL 2003 study included measures of adult 
numeracy skills, defined as knowledge and skills 
required to manage mathematical demands in 
diverse situations. Unlike mathematics literacy 
skills, numeracy skills go beyond the ability to 
apply arithmetic skills to include number sense, 
estimation, measurement, and statistics. Adults 
were asked to complete items that required un- 
derstanding of arithmetic, proportionality, data 
reading and interpretation, estimation, measure- 
ment, recognition of patterns and relationships, 
and the ability to solve simple and multi-step 
problems. The goal of ALL was to ascertain 
the degree to which the adult population could 
perform tasks that they would likely encounter 
in everyday life and workplace situations. 

■ U.S. adults outperformed adults in 
Italy in numeracy skills in 2003, 
but were outperformed by adults in 
Switzerland, Norway, Canada, and 
Bermuda. 

Mirroring the ALL 2003 results on literacy 
skills and knowledge, U.S. adults outperformed 
Italian adults in numeracy, on average. Adults 
in Switzerland, Norway, Canada, and Bermuda 
scored better, on average, than their U.S. peers 
(table 7). 

Besides outperforming U.S. adults on average, 
adults in the four higher performing countries 
had higher numeracy scores than U.S. adults 
at both the high and low ends of the score 
distribution (Lemke et al. 2005). The highest 
performers (the top 10 percent of adults) had 
numeracy scores of 352 or higher in Switzer- 
land, 343 or higher in Norway, 342 or higher 



Table 7. Average ALL numeracy scores of adults ages 


16-65, by country: 2003 




Country 


Average score 


Switzerland 


290 


Norway 


285 


Canada 


272 


Bermuda 


270 


United States 


261 


Italy 


233 



■ Average is higherthan the U.S.average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S.average. 

Average is lower than the U.S.average. 

NOTE: Participants were scored on a 500-point scale. 

SOURCE: Lemke, M., Miller, D., Johnston, 1, Krenzke,!, Alvarez-Rojas, L., Kastberg, 
D., and Jocelyn, L. (2005). Highlights From the 2003 International Adult Literacy 
and Lifeskills Survey (ALL) — (Devised) (NCES 2005-1 17rev), table 1. Data from 
Statistics Canada and Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD).Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey (ALL), 2003. 



in Bermuda, and 341 or higher in Canada, com- 
pared with 333 or higher in the United States. 
The lowest performers (those in the bottom 10 
percent) in Bermuda and Canada had average 
scores of 198 or lower, 224 or lower in Norway, 
and 230 or lower in Switzerland, compared 
with 185 or lower in the United States. 

Lurther analysis also revealed that among U.S. 
adults, males outperformed females in numeracy 
skills, and White adults outscored Black and His- 
panic adults, on average (Lemke et al. 2005). 

As additional countries collect ALL data, in- 
ternational comparisons of adults’ numeracy 
and mathematics literacy skills should reveal 
more information. Details on the results from 
the first round of ALL can be found in Statistics 
Canada and OECD (2005; available at http: 
//www.statcan.ca/english/freepub/89-603-XIE/ 
2005001/pdf.htm ). 

Science 

Two international assessments measure aspects 
of science skills. The Trends in International 
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Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) fo- 
cuses on students’ performance on science that 
they are likely to have encountered in school 
by grades 4 and 8; and the Program for Inter- 
national Student Assessment (PISA) focuses 
on the ability of 15-year-olds to apply science 
knowledge and skills to a variety of materials 
with a real-life context. 

TIMSS 

As noted earlier, TIMSS was administered three 
times (in grades 4 and 8 in 1995 and 2003 and 
in grade 8 in 1999) across a range of countries. 
Closely linked with the curricula of the partici- 
pating countries, TIMSS provides a measure of 
the degree to which students have learned con- 
cepts that they have encountered in school. 

In every science administration, regardless of 
the measure, grade, or age tested, Japanese stu- 
dents, on average, outperformed U.S. students 
in science (Lemke et al. 2004; Gonzales et al. 
2004). Otherwise, U.S. students’ performance 
in science is mixed: U.S. students performed 
better than their international peers in some 
countries and worse than their peers in other 
countries. 

■ From 1995 to 2003, U.S. 4th-graders 
showed no measurable change in sci- 
ence performance on average, while 
8th-graders showed some improve- 
ment. 

According to TIMSS, over time U.S. 4th-grad- 
ers are being outpaced by their international 
peers in science, while U.S. 8th-graders are 
making progress (Gonzales et al. 2004). 

TIMSS 2003 science results at the 4th grade 
show that, on average, U.S. students performed 
above the international average, and had 
higher average scores than their peers in 16 of 
the 24 other participating countries (table 8). 
Students in three countries — Singapore, Chi- 
nese Taipei, and Japan — outperformed U.S. 



4th-graders, on average. Nonetheless, U.S. 
4th-graders made no significant progress be- 
tween 1995 and 2003, and they did not keep 
pace with improved scores among students in 
several other countries (Gonzales et al. 2004). 
Fourth-graders in nine countries demonstrated 
improvement in their average science scores 
over this period. Consequently, among the 14 
other countries that participated at 4th grade 
in both years, students in the United States 
outperformed students in fewer countries in 
2003 than in 1995 (8 compared with 13). 
Taken together, these data suggest that U.S. 
4th-graders are not keeping pace with their 
international peers in science. 

U.S. 4th-graders performed above the interna- 
tional average in all three science content areas 
(life science, physical science, and earth science) 
in 2003 (Martin et al. 2004). In addition, a 
greater percentage of U.S. students performed 
at the advanced TIMSS international bench- 
mark compared with the international average 
(13 vs. 7 percent), but even so, the percentage 
of U.S. 4th-graders performing at this level de- 
clined from 1995 (when it was 19 percent). 

Turning to 8th grade, U.S. students, on aver- 
age, performed above the international average 
and had higher science scores than their peers 
in 32 of the 44 other participating countries 
in 2003 (table 8). U.S. 8th-graders improved 
their average science performance between 
1995 and 2003, with the gain occurring pri- 
marily between 1999 and 2003 (Gonzales et al. 
2004). Moreover, the relative standing of U.S. 
8th-graders was higher in 2003 than in 1995 
in relation to students in the 21 other countries 
participating in TIMSS in both years. That is, 
of the countries participating in both 1995 and 
2003, U.S. 8th-graders outscored their interna- 
tional peers, on average, in 1 1 countries in 2003 
compared with 5 countries in 1995. 

Based on five science content areas measured 
in TIMSS (life science, chemistry, physics, earth 
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Table 8. Average TIMSS science scores of 4th- and 8th-graders, by country: 2003 



Grade 4 Grade 8 



Country 


Average score 


International average 


489 


Singapore 


565 


Chinese Taipei 


551 


Japan 


543 


Hong Kong SAR 1 ' 2 


542 


England 2 


540 


United States 2 


536 


Latvia 


532 


Hungary 3 


530 


Russian Federation 3 


526 


Netherlands 2 


525 


Australia 2 


521 


New Zealand 


520 


Belgium-Flemish 3 


518 


Italy 


516 


Lithuania 4 


512 


Scotland 2 


502 


Moldova, Republic of 


496 


Slovenia 


490 


Cyprus 


480 


Norway 


466 


Armenia 


437 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 3 


414 


Philippines 


332 


Tunisia 


314 


Morocco 


304 



1 Hong Kong is a Special Administrative Region (SAR) of the People's Republic 
of China. 



2 Met international guidelines for participation rates only after replacement 
schools were included. 

3 National defined population covers less than 95 percent of national desired 
population. 

4 National desired population does not cover all of the international desired 
population. 

5 The international average reported here differs from that reported in Martin et al. 
(2004) due to the deletion of England. In Martin et al.,the reported international 
average is 474. 

6 Nearly satisfied guidelines for sample participation rates after replacement 
schools were included. 

N0TE:The test for significance between the United States and the international aver- 
age was adjusted to account for the U.S.contribution to the international average. 
Countries were required to sample students in the upper of the two grades that 
contained the largest number of 9- and 1 3-year-olds. In the United States and most 
countries, this corresponds to grades 4 and 8, respectively. Participants were scored 
on a 1,000-point scale.The international standard deviation is 100 points. 
SOURCE: Gonzales, P, Guzman, J.C., Partelow, L., Pahlke, E., Jocelyn, L, Kastberg, D., 
and Williams,! (2004 ). Highlights From the Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) 2003 (NCES 2005-005), tables 8 and 9. Data from Interna- 
tional Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Trends in 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 2003. 



Country 


Average score 


International average 5 


473 


Singapore 


578 


Chinese Taipei 


571 


Korea, Republic of 


558 


Hong Kong SAR 1 ’ 2 


556 


Estonia 


552 


Japan 


552 


Hungary 3 


543 


Netherlands 2 


536 


United States 6 


527 


Australia 


527 


Sweden 


524 


Slovenia 


520 


New Zealand 


520 


Lithuania 4 


519 


Slovak Republic 


517 


Belgium-Flemish 


516 


Russian Federation 3 


514 


Latvia 


512 


Scotland 2 


512 


Malaysia 


510 


Norway 


494 


Italy 


491 


Israel 3 


488 


Bulgaria 


479 


Jordan 


475 


Moldova, Republic of 


472 


Romania 


470 


Serbia 4 


468 


Armenia 


461 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 3 


453 


Macedonia, Republic of 3 


449 


Cyprus 


441 


Bahrain 


438 


Palestinian National Authority 


435 


Egypt 


421 


Indonesia 4 


420 


Chile 


413 


Tunisia 


404 


Saudi Arabia 


398 


Morocco 4 ' 6 


396 


Lebanon 


393 


Philippines 


377 


Botswana 


365 


Ghana 


255 


South Africa 


244 



■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 
Average is lower than the U.S. average. 
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science, and environmental science), U.S. 8 th- 
graders showed improvement in earth science 
and physics between 1999 and 2003 (Gonzales 
et al. 2004). In 2003, a greater percentage of 
U.S. 8 th-graders performed at the advanced 
TIMSS international benchmark compared 
with the international average (11 vs. 5 per- 
cent), though there had been no measurable 
change in the percentage of U.S. 8 th-graders 
performing at this level in science since 1995. 

Differences exist in science achievement within 
subgroups in the United States. At both 4th and 
8 th grade, boys outperformed girls in 2003 
(Gonzales et al. 2004). Fourth-grade boys’ 
scores declined from 1995 to 2003 while at 
8 th grade, both boys and girls showed improve- 
ment. White 4th- and 8 th-graders had higher 
average science scores than their Black and 
Hispanic peers in 2003. At 4th grade, White 
student scores declined and Black student 
scores increased from 1995 to 2003. At 8 th 
grade, the average scores of Black and Hispanic 
students increased between 1995 and 2003, 
while the average score of their White peers 
was not measurably different. Thus, the gap 
between White and Black students decreased 
at both grades. Further details on the TIMSS 
science results can be found in Gonzales et 
al. (2004; available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=2005005 ) 
and Martin et al. (2004; available at http: 
//isc. bc.edu/timss2003i/scienceD.html l. 

PISA 

While the primary emphases of PISA have 
been reading literacy in 2000 and mathemat- 
ics literacy in 2003, each assessment contained 
a small section on the other two domains (sci- 
ence and mathematics or reading, respectively). 
PISA uses the term science literacy to indicate 
its broader focus on students’ ability to apply 
their science knowledge and skills to a range of 
situations they are likely to encounter in their 
everyday lives. 



■ U.S. 15 -year-olds scored below the 
OECD average in science literacy and 
below the average scores of students in 
15 of the 28 other participating OECD 
countries in 2003. 

Based on PISA, U.S. 15-year-olds scored below 
the science literacy average of the 29 partici- 
pating OECD countries (table 9). Students in 
15 OECD countries had higher average scores 
than students in the United States, and 6 OECD 
countries had lower average scores. No infor- 
mation about U.S. performance on specific sci- 
ence topics was available in PISA, but science 
literacy will be the primary domain covered in 
2006, after which detailed information about 
U.S. performance will be available. Further 
details on the PISA science literacy results can 
be found in Lemke et al. (2004; available at 
http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/pubsinfo.aspPpu 
bid=2005003 ) and OECD (2004b; available 
at http://www.pisa.oecd. 0 rg/dataoecd/l/ 6 O/ 
34002216.pdf ). 

Conclusion 

Based on the results of recent international 
assessments, measures of students’ and adults’ 
skills and abilities in reading, mathematics, and 
science present a mixed picture (table 10). U.S. 
students perform relatively well in reading lit- 
eracy compared with their peers around the 
world, including those in highly industrialized 
countries (based on PIRLS and PISA data). In 
addition, U.S. students perform relatively well 
in mathematics at the lower grades compared 
to their peers in other countries — though the 
data suggest that their performance may not 
be keeping pace with that of their peers — and 
are showing improvement in the middle school 
years (based on TIMSS data). However, when 
older U.S. students are asked to apply what they 
have learned in mathematics, they demonstrate 
less ability than most of their peers in other 
highly industrialized countries (based on PISA 
data). In science, U.S. students also perform 
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Table 9. Average PISA science literacy scores of 1 5-year-olds, by country: 2003 



Country 


Average score 


OECD average 


500 


OECD countries 


Finland 


548 


Japan 


548 


Korea, Republic of 


538 


Australia 


525 


Netherlands 


524 


Czech Republic 


523 


New Zealand 


521 


Canada 


519 


Switzerland 


513 


France 


511 


Belgium 


509 


Sweden 


506 


Ireland 


505 


EHungary 


503 


Germany 


502 


Poland 


498 


Slovak Republic 


495 


Iceland 


495 


United States 


491 


Austria 


491 


Spain 


487 


Italy 


487 


Norway 


484 


Luxembourg 


483 


Greece 


481 


Denmark 


475 


Portugal 


468 


Turkey 


434 


Mexico 


405 



Country 


Average score 


Non-OECD countries 


Hong Kong-China 


540 


Liechtenstein 


525 


Macao-China 


525 


Russian Federation 


489 


Latvia 


489 


Uruguay 


438 


Serbia and Montenegro 


436 


Thailand 


429 


Indonesia 


395 


Tunisia 


385 



■ Average is higher than the U.S. average. 

□ Average is not measurably different from the U.S. average. 
Average is lower than the U.S.average. 



NOTEJhe test for significance between the United States and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) average was adjusted to account 
for the contribution of the U.S.average to the OECD average. Because PISA is prin- 
cipally an OECD study, the results for non-OECD countries are displayed separately 
from those for the OECD countries and are not included in the OECD average. Due to 
low response rates, data for the United Kingdom are not included. Participants were 
scored on a 1,000-point scale.The international standard deviation is 100 points. 
SOURCE: Lemke,M., Sen, A., Pahlke, E., Partelow, L., Miller, D., Williams, I., Kastberg,D., 
and Jocelyn, L. (2004). International Outcomes of Learning in Mathematics Literacy 
and Problem Solving: PISA 2003 Results from the U.S. Perspective (NCES 2005-003), 
table B-1 7. Data from Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003. 



relatively well at the lower grades compared 
with their peers in other countries — though, 
again, the data suggest that their performance 
may not be keeping pace with their peers — and 
are showing improvement in the middle school 
years (based on TIMSS data). This progress, 
though, may not carry over to tasks that are 
embedded in a real-life context: when asked 
to apply scientific skills, U.S. 15-year-olds 
performed worse than about half of their in- 
ternational peers (based on PISA data). Data 
on the literacy and numeracy skills of U.S. 



adults in comparison with their peers from 
other countries are fairly limited, but suggest 
that the skills of U.S. adults do not compare 
favorably (based on ALL data). 

Future data collections for TIMSS, PIRLS, and 
PISA will provide additional opportunities to 
compare the performance of U.S. students in 
mathematics, science, and reading to interna- 
tional benchmarks. 
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Table 10. U.S. performance on international assessments of mathematics, science, and reading relative to other 
countries 



Number of countries with 
average score relative to the United States 



Subject and grade or age 


Number of 
countries 1 


Significantly 

higher 


Not significantly 
different 


Significantly 

lower 


Reading 










4th-graders (2001) 


34 


3 


8 


23 


15-year-olds (2000) 


30 


3 


20 


7 


Mathematics 










4th-graders (2003) 


24 


11 


0 


13 


8th-graders (2003) 


44 


9 


10 


25 


15-year-olds (2003) 


38 


23 


4 


11 


Science 










4th-graders (2003) 


24 


3 


5 


16 


8th-graders (2003) 


44 


7 


5 


32 


15-year-olds (2003) 


38 


18 


9 


11 


Adult literacy 










Ages 16-65 (2003) 


5 


4 


0 


1 


Adult numeracy 










Ages 16-65 (2003) 


5 


4 


0 


1 


1 Includes those countries with approved data appearing in reports.Total excludes the United States. 

SOURCETnternational Association forthe Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), Progress in International Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), 2001 Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 2003; Statistics Canada and Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Survey 
(ALL), 2003;0ECD, Program for International Student Assessment (PISA), 2003, previously unpublished tabulation (October 2005). 



Notes 

1 PISA assesses each subject every 3 years. However, each assessment cycle focuses on 
one particular subject. In 2000, the focus was on reading literacy;in 2003, the focus 
was on mathematics literacy; in 2006, PISA will focus on science literacy. 

The international results may differ from trends reported in the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) and other national assessments.For further discussion 
of the differences between NAEP and the international student assessments, see 
httD://nces.ed.gov/TIMSS/pdf/naeD timss pisa comp.odf . 



3 The international average reported for PISA is based on results only from the 
OECD-member countries. Because PISA is primarily an OECD study, results for non- 
OECD-member countries are displayed separately from those of OECD countries and 
are not included in the OECD average. 

4 The international average reported for PISA is based on results only from the 
OECD-member countries. Because PISA is primarily an OECD study, results for non- 
OECD-member countries are displayed separately from those of OECD countries and 
are not included in the OECD average. 
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Introduction: Participation in Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condi- 
tion of Education report trends in enrollments 
across all levels of education. There are 14 
indicators in this section: 11, prepared for this 
year’s volume, appear on the following pages, 
and all 14, including indicators from previous 
years, appear on the Web (see Website Contents 
on the facing page for a full list of the indica- 
tors). Enrollment is a key indicator of the scope 
of and access to educational opportunities 
and a basic descriptor of American education. 
Changes in enrollment have implications for 
the demand for educational resources, such as 
qualified teachers, physical facilities, and fund- 
ing levels required to provide a high-quality 
education for our nation’s students. 

The indicators in this section are organized 
into an overview section, in which enrollment 
rates are reported by age group, and a series of 
subsections organized by level of the education 
system. These levels are preprimary education, 
elementary and secondary education, under- 
graduate education, graduate and professional 
education, and adult education. 

The indicator in the first subsection compares 
rates of enrollment in formal education pro- 
grams across age groups in the population. 
Looking at trends over time in the enrollment 
rates of individuals provides a perspective on 
how the role of education changes during the 
course of individuals’ lives. 

Participation in center-based early childhood 
care and education programs, such as Head 
Start, nursery school, and prekindergarten, 
helps to prepare children for elementary school 
or serves as child care for working parents. 
Elementary and secondary education provides 
knowledge and skills that prepare students for 



further learning and productive membership in 
society. Because enrollment at the elementary 
and secondary levels is mandatory in most 
states until age 16, changes in enrollment are 
driven primarily by shifts in the size and com- 
position of the school-age population, as well 
as by shifts in the type of schooling students at- 
tend, such as private schools and homeschool- 
ing. Postsecondary education provides students 
with opportunities to gain advanced knowledge 
and skills either immediately after high school 
or later in life. Because postsecondary education 
is voluntary, changes in total undergraduate 
enrollments reflect fluctuations in enrollment 
rates and the perceived availability and value of 
postsecondary education, as well as the size of 
college-age populations. Graduate and profes- 
sional enrollments form an important segment 
of postsecondary education, allowing students 
to pursue advanced coursework in a variety of 
areas. Adult education includes formal educa- 
tion activities in which adults participate to 
upgrade their work-related skills, to change 
careers, or to expand personal interests. 

Some of the indicators in the subsections pro- 
vide information about the background charac- 
teristics of the students who are enrolled and, in 
some cases, how these students are distributed 
across schools. For example, one indicator that 
appears in this volume shows the number and 
prevalence of children with disabilities, and a 
second indicator shows the racial and ethnic 
distribution of elementary and secondary pub- 
lic school students. 

The indicators on participation in education 
from previous editions of The Condition of 
Education , which are not included in this 
volume, are available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe/list/index.asp . 
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Indicator 1 



All Ages 

Enrollment Trends by Age 

Between I 970 and 2004, the enrollment rate increased among those ages 18-34, when 
individuals typically enroll in postsecondary education. During this period, the overall 
school enrollment rate of those ages 18-19 increased from 48 to 64 percent. 



Enrollment can change due to fluctuations in 
population size or shifts in enrollment rates. This 
indicator looks at the enrollment rates of individu- 
als ages 3-34 to identify changes in the enrollment 
behavior of the population, which may reflect 
changes in the perceived value or cost of educa- 
tion, or the time taken to complete degrees. 

Between 1970 and 2004, the enrollment rate 
of children ages 3-4, who are typically in nurs- 
ery school, increased from 20 to 54 percent. 
Although some of this increase may be due to 
changes in the method of collecting these data 
in 1994, the rate of nursery school attendance 
had already doubled before this change (see 
supplemental table 1-1). The enrollment rate 
of children ages 5-6, who are typically enrolled 
in kindergarten or 1st grade, increased from 
90 percent in 1970 to 96 percent in 1977 and 
has remained about the same since. This high 
enrollment rate is notable because kindergar- 
ten is not required in many states. 1 Youth ages 
7-13 are required to enroll in elementary or 
secondary education by state law; thus their 
enrollment rate has been very high (between 98 
and 99 percent) over the past three decades. The 



maximum compulsory age of school attendance 
varies by state between ages 16 and 18 and that 
may contribute to the lower enrollment rates for 
14- to 17-year-olds (between 93 and 97 percent) 
compared with the rates for 7- to 13-year-olds 
(Education Commission of the States 2005a). 

Youth ages 18-19 are typically moving from 
secondary to either postsecondary education 
or into the workforce. Between 1970 and 2004, 
the enrollment rate for these youth increased at 
the elementary/secondary level (from 10 to 17 
percent) and at the postsecondary level (from 37 
to 48 percent), bringing up the overall enrollment 
rate of youth ages 18-19 from 48 to 64 percent. 

Adults ages 20-34 who are enrolled in school 
are usually enrolled in postsecondary education. 
Between 1970 and 2004, the enrollment rate of 
adults ages 20-24 increased from 22 to 35 per- 
cent. Within this age group, the enrollment rate 
of adults ages 20-21 increased from 32 to 49 
percent, and the enrollment rate of those ages 
22-24 increased from 15 to 26 percent. Among 
older adults, the enrollment rate increased from 
8 to 13 percent for those ages 25-29 and from 
4 to 7 percent for those ages 30-34. 



ENROLLMENT RATES: Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1 970-2004 



Percent Ages 3-1 9 Ages 18-34 




1 As of April 2005, there were 36 states or 
jurisdictions that did not mandate kindergarten 
attendance (Education Commission of the States 
2005b). 

2 Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used 
to collect preprimary enrollment data. As such, 
numbers before 1994 may not be comparable to 
1994 or later numbers. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. Includes enrollment in any type of 
public or private nursery school, kindergarten, 
elementary school, high school, college, uni- 
versity, or professional school. Attendance may 
be on either a full-time or part-time basis 
and during the day or night. Enrollments in all 
"special" postsecondary schools, such as trade 
schools, business colleges, or correspondence 
schools, are not included. Data are based upon 
sample surveys of the civilian noninstitutional 
population. In 1994, the survey methodology for 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supplemental note 
2 for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, (forthcoming). 
Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 (NCES 
2006-030), table 7. Data from U.S. Department 
of Commerce, U.S. Census Bureau, Current 
Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 
1970-2004. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 2 
Supplemental Table 1-1 

Education Commission of the 
States 2005a,2005b 
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Preprimary Education 

Enrollment in Early Childhood Education Programs 

The percentage of children ages 3-5 who attended center-based early childhood care 
and education programs rose from 53 percent in 1991 to 60 percent in 1 999 and then 

decreased to 57 percent in 2005. 



NOTE: Estimates are based on children who have 
not yet entered kindergarten. Center-based 
programs include day care centers, Head Start 
programs, preschool, nursery school, prekin- 
dergarten, and other early childhood programs. 
"Poor" is defined to include those families below 
the poverty threshold; "nonpoor" is defined to 
include those families whose incomes are at or 
above the poverty threshold. See supplemental 
note 1 for more information on poverty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Education Survey of the 1991 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (NHES), School Readi- 
ness Survey of the 1993 NHES, Early Childhood 
Program Participation Survey of the 1995 NHES, 
Parentand Family Involvement in Education/Civic 
Involvement Survey of the 1996 NHES, Parent Sur- 
vey of the 1999 NHES, Early Childhood Program 
Participation Survey of the 2001 NHES, and Early 
Childhood Program Participation Survey of the 
2005 NHES, previously unpublished tabulation 
(October 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 2-1 
NCES 2006-039 




Center-based early childhood care and educa- 
tion programs include day care centers, Head 
Start programs, preschool, nursery school, 
prekindergarten, and other early childhood 
programs. The percentage of prekindergarten 
children ages 3-5 who attended center-based 
programs increased from 53 percent in 1991 
to 60 percent in 1999, before decreasing to 57 
percent in 2005 (see supplemental table 2-1). 

Some groups of young children had higher rates 
of participation in center-based programs than 
others during this period. For example, in each 
of the years observed, a greater percentage of 
nonpoor children ages 3-5 participated in 
center-based programs than poor children. 
The difference in rates of participation be- 
tween children from poor and nonpoor fami- 
lies was 13 percentage points in 2005 (47 vs. 
60 percent). 

In addition, for all years observed, a greater 
percentage of Black and White children than 
Hispanic children participated in center-based 
programs. In 2005, 66 percent of Black children 
and 59 percent of White children participated 



in such programs, compared with 43 percent 
of Hispanic children. White and Hispanic 
nonpoor children were more likely than their 
poor peers to participate in center-based pro- 
grams in 2005, while no measurable difference 
was found between poor and nonpoor Black 
children. 

Differences were also found by the child’s age, 
mother’s education, and mother’s employment. 
In 2005, enrollment rates in center-based pro- 
grams were higher for older children (ages 4 and 
5) than for children age 3. About 70 percent of 
children ages 4 and 5 attended such programs, 
compared with 43 percent of children age 3. 
For all years observed, a greater percentage 
of children whose mothers had a bachelor’s 
or higher degree participated in center-based 
programs than children whose mothers had 
less than a high school diploma. Furthermore, 
for all years observed, a greater percentage of 
children with mothers who worked (either full 
time or part time) were enrolled in center-based 
programs than children with mothers who were 
not in the labor force. 



PREPRIMARY ENROLLMENT: Percentage of prekindergarten children ages 3-5 who were enrolled in center-based early 
childhood care and education programs, by poverty status: Various years, 1 991 -2005 
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Indicator 3 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary Public School Enrollments 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment is projected to increase to 5 1 million in 
2015. The South is projected to experience the largest increase in enrollment. 



This indicator looks at the trends in public school 
enrollment, which have been increasing due to 
rising immigration — the immigrant population 
nearly tripled from 1970 to 2000 (Schmidley 
2001) — and the baby boom echo — the 25 per- 
cent increase in the number of annual births that 
began in the mid-1970s and peaked in 1990 
(Hamilton, Sutton, and Ventura 2003). 

After declining during the 1970s and early 1980s 
to 39.4 million in 1985, public school enroll- 
ment in grades prekindergarten (preK) through 
12 increased in the latter part of the 1980s, 
throughout the 1990s, and through the early 
2000s and is projected to reach an estimated 
48.7 million in 2005 (see supplemental table 3- 
1). Total public school enrollment is projected 
to increase each year from 2006 to an all-time 
high of approximately 51.2 million in 2015. 
The trends in enrollment in grades preK-8 and 
9-12 have differed over time as students move 
through the system. For example, enrollment in 
grades preK-8 decreased throughout the 1970s 
and early 1980s, while enrollment in grades 9- 
12 decreased in the late 1970s and throughout 
the 1980s. Public school enrollment in grades 



preK-8 is projected to decrease to 33.8 million in 
2005 and then to increase, reaching 36.4 million 
in 2015. Enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected 
to increase to a high of 15.1 million in 2007 and 
then to decrease to 14.8 million in 2015. 

Examining enrollment trends by region reveals 
that since 1965 the South has had the largest share 
of the total public enrollment in the United States. 
The regional distribution of students in public 
schools, however, has not remained static: both 
the West and South have increased their shares 
of the total U.S. enrollment. Between 1965 and 
2005, the proportion of public elementary and 
secondary enrollment in the South rose from 33 
percent to a projected 37 percent, while the share 
of enrollment in the West rose from 1 8 percent to 
a projected 24 percent. In contrast, the share of 
enrollment in the Midwest fell from 28 percent to 
a projected 22 percent, and the share of national 
enrollment in the Northeast fell from 21 percent 
to a projected 17 percent. Between 2005 and 
2015, the number of public school students en- 
rolled in grades preK-12 is expected to continue 
decreasing in the Northeast and Midwest and to 
continue increasing in the South and West. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 12, by 
grade level, with projections: Various years, fall 1965-2015 



Enrollment (in thousands) Projected 




NOTE:lndudes kindergarten and most prekinder- 
garten enrollment. Data for years 2001 and 2002 
were revised and may differ from previously 
published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). (forth- 
coming). Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 
(NCES 2005-030), tables 37 and 40; Hussar, W. 
(forthcoming). Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2015 (NCES 2006-084), table 1; Snyder, T., 
and Hoffman, C.M. (1995). State Comparisons 
of Education Statistics: 1969-70 to 1993-94 
(NCES 95-122), tables 10, 11, and 12; and 
table ESE65, retrieved January 10, 2006, from 
http://nces.ed. gov/survevs/AnnualReports/ 
reports.asp?tvpe=historicalTables . Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, The NCES 
Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal 
Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Educa- 
tion," 1986-87 to 2003-04 and Statistics of 
Public Elementary and Secondary School Systems, 
various years, 1965-66 to 1985-86. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 3-1 
Schmidley 2001 

Hamilton, Sutton, and Ventura 
2003 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Trends in Private School Enrollments 



The number of private school students enrolled in kindergarten through grade 12 
increased from 1 989-90 through 200 1 -02 and then declined in 2003-04, while the 

percentage fluctuated at around 10 percent. 



1 Other religious schools have a religious orienta- 
tion or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic. 
Conservative Christian schools are those with 
membership in at least one of four associations: 
Accelerated Christian Education, American Associ- 
ation of Christian Schools, Association of Christian 
Schools International, or Oral Roberts University 
Education Fellowship. Affiliated schools are those 
with membership in one of 1 2 associations: Asso- 
ciation ofChristianTeachersandSchooIs.Christian 
Schools International, Council of Islamic Schools 
in North America, Evangelical Lutheran Education 
Association, Friends Council on Education, General 
Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, 
Islamic School League of America, National As- 
sociation of Episcopal Schools, National Christian 
School Association, National Society for Hebrew 
Day Schools, Solomon Schechter Day Schools, 
Southern Baptist Association of Christian 
Schools or indicating membership in "other re- 
ligious school associations." Unaffiliated schools 
are those that have a religious orientation or 
purpose, but are not classified as Conservative 
Christian or affiliated. 

2 Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious 
orientation or purpose. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. 

SOURCE: Broughman, S.P., and Swaim, N.L. 
(2006). Characteristics of Private Schools in the 
United States: Results From the 2003-2004 
Private School Universe Survey (NCES 2006-319), 
table 7 and previously unpublished tabulation 
(September 2005). Data from U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), 
various years, 1989-90 through 2003-04. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 4-1, 
4-2, 4-3 




Between 1989-90 and 2001-02, private school 
enrollment in kindergarten through grade 12 in- 
creased from 4.8 million to 5.3 million students. 
By 2003-04, enrollment had declined to 5.1 mil- 
lion students (see supplemental table 4-1). 

The distribution of students across different 
types of private schools also changed between 
1989-90 and 2003-04. Although Roman 
Catholic schools continue to have the largest 
share of total private school enrollment, the 
percentage decreased from 55 to 46 percent 
because of the decline in the percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in parochial schools (i.e., run by 
a parish, not by a diocese or independently). 
On the other hand, the percentage of students 
enrolled in Conservative Christian schools 
increased from 11 to 15 percent. In addition, 
there was an increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in nonsectarian private schools, 
from 13 to 18 percent. This change in distribu- 
tion from Roman Catholic to other religious 
and nonsectarian private schools occurred at 
both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Overall, while the number of students enrolled 
in private schools was higher in 2003-04 than 



in 1989-90, the percentage of all students at- 
tending private schools remained around 10 
percent (see supplemental table 4-2). Private 
school students as a percentage of all students 
differed by region of the country. In 2003-04, 
private school enrollment accounted for 13 
percent of the total Northeast enrollment, 
higher than the percentage for the Midwest 
(11 percent), the South (9 percent), and the 
West (8 percent). 

The student composition of private schools dif- 
fered from that of public schools and varied, 
among private schools, by community type. In 
2003-04, a greater proportion of students en- 
rolled in private schools than in public schools 
were White (76 vs. 58 percent), and a smaller 
proportion were Black (9 vs. 16 percent) and 
Hispanic (9 vs. 19 percent) (see supplemental 
table 4-3 and indicator 5). In addition, the dis- 
tribution of students in private schools differed 
by community type. Within central cities, 31 
percent of private school students enrolled were 
minority students, compared with 20 percent 
within urban fringe/large towns and 1 1 percent 
within rural communities. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution of private school students in kindergarten through grade 12, 
by school type: 1989-90 and 2003-04 
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Indicator 5 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 



The percentage of racial/ethnic minority students enrolled in the nation's public schools 
increased between 1 972 and 2004, primarily due to growth in Hispanic enrollments. 



The shifting racial and ethnic composition of 
enrollment in U.S. public schools is one aspect 
of change in the composition of school enroll- 
ment. This indicator looks at the changes that 
occurred in the racial and ethnic distribution of 
public school students in kindergarten through 
12th grade between 1972 and 2004. 

Forty-three percent of public school students were 
considered to be part of a racial or ethnic minor- 
ity group in 2004, an increase from 22 percent in 
1 972 (see supplemental table 5-1 ). In comparison, 
the percentage of public school students who were 
White decreased from 78 to 57 percent. The mi- 
nority increase was largely due to the growth in 
the proportion of students who were Hispanic. In 
2004, Hispanic students represented 19 percent 
of public school enrollment, up from 6 percent in 
1972. The proportion of public school students 
who were Black or who were members of other 
minority groups increased less over this period 
than the proportion of students who were His- 
panic: Black students made up 16 percent of pub- 
lic school enrollment in 2004, compared with 15 
percent in 1972. Hispanic enrollment surpassed 
Black enrollment for the first time in 2002. Asian/ 
Pacific Islander (4 percent) and Other minority 



groups (3 percent) made up 7 percent of public 
school enrollment in 2004, compared with 1 
percent combined in 1972. 

The distribution of minority students in public 
schools differed across regions of the country, 
though minority enrollment grew in all regions 
between 1972 and 2004 (see supplemental table 
5-2). Throughout this period, the South and 
West had larger minority enrollments than the 
Northeast and Midwest, and the Midwest had 
the smallest minority enrollment of any region. 
In the West, beginning in 2003, minority en- 
rollment exceeded White enrollment. In 2004, 
minority students accounted for 57 percent of 
public school enrollment in the West, compared 
with 43 percent for White students. Also, the 
number of Hispanic students exceeded the num- 
ber of Black students in the West. In the South 
and Midwest, Black enrollment exceeded that 
of Hispanics. No measurable difference was 
found between Black and Hispanic enrollment 
in the Northeast in 2004. Asian/Pacific Islander 
students were a larger percentage of total public 
school enrollment in the West (8 percent) than 
in the Northeast (5 percent) in 2004, followed 
by the Midwest and South (2 percent each). 



MINORITY ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution ofthe race/ethnicity of publicschool students enrolled in kindergarten 
through 12th grade, by region: Fall 1972 and 2004 
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# Rounds to zero. 

1 Includes Asians/Pacific Islanders. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. Black includes African American, His- 
panic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes 
Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic 
origin unless specified. Includes all public school 
students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th 
grade. Starting in 2003, the categories for race 
were changed on the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), allowing respondents to select more than 
one race. Respondents who selected more than 
one race were placed in the "Other” category 
for the purposes of this analysis. In 2004, some 
2.4 percent of public school students were more 
than one race. See supplemental note 2 for more 
information on the CPS. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS).October 
Supplement, 1972 and 2004, previously unpub- 
lished tabulation (September 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Tables 5-1, 5-2 
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Indicator 6 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 

A larger percentage of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian 4th-graders than Asian/ 
Pacific Islander and White 4th-graders attended high-poverty schools. 



1 Black includes African American, Hispanic 
includes Latino, Pacific Islander includes Native 
Hawaiian, and American Indian includes Alaska 
Native. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin 
unless specified. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. The National School Lunch Program is 
afederally assisted meal program.To be eligible, a 
student must be from a household with an income 
at or below 185 percent of the poverty level for 
reduced-price lunch or at or below 130 percent 
ofthe poverty level forftee lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2005 
Reading Assessment, NAEP Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 6-1, 6-2 




Eligibility for the free or reduced-price school 
lunch program provides a proxy measure of 
family poverty status. Overall, 41 percent of 
all 4th-graders were eligible for the program 
in 2005, but percentages differed by race/ 
ethnicity. Larger percentages of Black (70 
percent), Hispanic (73 percent), and Ameri- 
can Indian (65 percent) students were eligible 
for the program than White (24 percent) and 
Asian/Pacific Islander (33 percent) students (see 
supplemental table 6-1). 

Larger percentages of Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students attended high- 
poverty schools than White or Asian/Pacific 
Islander students. Lor example, 48 percent of 
Black, 49 percent of Hispanic, and 36 percent 
of American Indian students were enrolled in 
schools with the highest measure of poverty 
(schools with more than 75 percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch), com- 
pared with 5 percent of White and 16 percent 
of Asian/Pacific Islander 4th-graders. 

A similar pattern existed when accounting 
for the school’s location. In 2005, in central 



cities, urban fringe, and rural areas, higher 
percentages of Black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian 4th-graders than their peers in other 
racial/ethnic groups were eligible for the school 
lunch program. In addition, a larger percent- 
age of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian 
students in urban fringe and rural areas and 
Black and Hispanic students in central cities 
attended the highest poverty schools than did 
students of other race/ethnicities. 

In addition to attending schools with the largest 
concentrations of students from poor families, 
Black and Hispanic 4th-graders were more 
likely to attend schools with high minority en- 
rollments than White, Asian/Pacihc Islander, or 
American Indian 4th-graders (see supplemental 
table 6-2). The majority of Black (51 percent) 
and Hispanic (56 percent) 4th-graders attended 
schools in which 75 percent or more of the 
students were minorities, compared with 3 
percent of White, 31 percent of Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 36 percent of American Indian 
4th-graders. 



RACE/ETHNICITY AND POVERTY: Percentage distribution of 4th-graders by their race/ethnicity and the percentage of 
students in the school eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch: 2005 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Indicator 7 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Language Minority School-Age Children 

The number of children ages 5- 1 7 who spoke a language other than English at home 
more than doubled between 1 979 and 2004. 



Between 1979 and 2004, the number of school- 
age children (ages 5-17) who spoke a language 
other than English at home increased from 3.8 
to 9.9 million, or from 9 to 19 percent of all 
children in this age group (see supplemental 
table 7-1). The number of school-age chil- 
dren who spoke English with difficulty also 
increased, from 1.3 million (or 3 percent of all 
5- to 17-year-olds) to 2.8 million (or 5 percent) 
over the same time period. However, of those 
who spoke a language other than English at 
home, the percentage who spoke English with 
difficulty decreased, from 34 to 28 percent. 

There was an 1 8 percent increase in the number 
of school-age children between 1979 and 2004. 
In contrast, during this period, the number of 
such children who spoke a language other than 
English at home increased by 162 percent, and 
the number who spoke a language other than 
English at home and who spoke English with 
difficulty increased by 114 percent. 

Spanish was the language most frequently spo- 
ken at home by both those who spoke a language 
other than English at home and by those who 



spoke English with difficulty (see supplemental 
table 7-2). In 2004, of those who spoke Spanish 
at home, a higher percentage of 5- to 9-year- 
olds (37 percent) than 10- to 17-year-olds (24 
percent) spoke English with difficulty. 

The percentages of school-age children living 
in non-English-speaking households varied 
by race/ethnicity, citizenship, and poverty 
status in 2004. Five percent of both Black and 
White school-age children spoke a language 
other than English at home, compared with 
14 percent of American Indian, 63 percent of 
Asian, and 67 percent of Hispanic school-age 
children. The percentage of non-U. S. citizens 
who spoke a language other than English at 
home (89 percent) was higher than the percent- 
ages of naturalized U.S. citizens (62 percent) 
and U.S. -born citizens (15 percent) who did so. 
There were no measurable differences between 
the percentages of poor and near-poor 5- to 
17-year-olds whose primary language at home 
was other than English (28 and 27 percent, 
respectively), and the percentages of each group 
were higher than the percentage of nonpoor 
school-age children (13 percent). 



LANGUAGE MINORITY: Percentage of 5- to 1 7-year-olds who spoke a language other than English at home and who 
spoke English with difficulty: Various years, 1979-2004 

Percent 




Spoke a 
language 
other than 
English 
at home 

Spoke a 
language 
other than 
English 
at home 
and spoke 
English 
with 

difficulty 



NOTE: Respondents were asked if each child in 
the household spoke a language other than 
English at home. If they answered "yes," they 
were asked how well each child could speak 
English. Categories used for reporting were 
"very well,""well,""not well,” and "not at all.” 
All those who reported speaking English less 
than "very well" were considered to have dif- 
ficulty speaking English. In 1994, the survey 
methodology for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. 
Spanish-language versions of both the CPS and 
the American Community Survey (ACS) were 
available to respondents."Poor" is defined to in- 
clude those families below the poverty threshold; 
“near-poor" is defined as 100-199 percent ofthe 
poverty threshold;and"nonpoor"is defined as 200 
percent or more than the poverty threshold. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), 1979 
and 1 989 November Supplement and 1 992, 1995, 
and 1999 October Supplement and American 
Community Survey (ACS), 2000-04, previously 
unpublished tabulations (November 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,2,3 
Supplemental Tables 7-1, 7-2 
NCES 2004-009 

Federal Interagency Forum on 
Child and Family Statistics 2005 
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Indicator 8 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Children With Disabilities in Public Schools 



The number and percentage of school-age children receiving special education services 
have grown steadily since 1 976-77, especially among children with a diagnosed, specific 

learning disability. 



1 Detailed enrollment data by age group are not 
yet available beyond 2001-02. 

2 Other includes mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, hearing impairments, orthopedic 
impairments, other health impairments, visual 
impairments, multiple disabilities, deaf-blind- 
ness, autism, traumatic brain injury, and devel- 
opmental delay. 

NOTE: Special education services through the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
are available for eligible youth diagnosed by a 
medical professional as having a disability that 
adversely affects their academic performance.The 
total is the percentage of youth receiving special 
education services through IDEA who are enrolled 
in public schools in the 50 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. See 
supplemental note 8 for more information about 
student disabilities. American Indian includes 
Alaska Native, Pacific Islander includes Native 
Hawaiian, Black includes African American, and 
Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude 
Hispanic origin unless specified. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS), Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP). (2005). 25th Annual (2003) Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of the Individu- 
als with Disabilities Education Act, vols. 1 and 2, 
table 53. Data from U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services (OSERS), Office of Special Education 
Programs (OSEP), Data Analysis System (DANS), 
1976-2004, previously unpublished tabulation 
(December 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 8 
Supplemental Tables 8-1, 8-2 

U.S. Department of Education 
2005 




The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), enacted in 1975, mandates that youth 
with disabilities are provided a free and appro- 
priate public school education. In 1990, IDEA 
was expanded to require services for children 
under age 3. Data collection activities to moni- 
tor compliance with IDEA began in 1976. 

Since the inception of IDEA, the number and 
percentage of youth ages 3-21 enrolled in pub- 
lic schools who receive special education ser- 
vices have steadily increased (see supplemental 
table 8-1). In 1976-77, some 3.7 million youth 
were served under IDEA, and these youth made 
up 8 percent of total public school enrollment. 
By 2003-04, some 6.6 million youth received 
IDEA services, corresponding to 14 percent of 
total public school enrollment. Among these 
students served, 2 percent were American 
Indian/Alaska Native, 2 percent were Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, 20 percent were Black, 16 per- 
cent were Hispanic, and 6 1 percent were White 
(U.S. Department of Education 2005). 

Growth in service receipt occurred from 1976 
through 2002 1 among all age groups (see 



supplemental table 8-2). In 1976-77, some 0.4 
percent of children ages 3-5 enrolled in early 
education programs received services through 
IDEA, compared with 1.3 percent in 2001-02. 
The percentage of public school students ages 
6-21 receiving services increased from 8 to 12 
percent during this period. Early intervention 
services for infants and toddlers (under age 3) 
were authorized in 1990. Service receipt in- 
creased from 0.1 percent of infants and toddlers 
in 1991 to 0.5 percent in 2002. 

Among school-age youth (ages 6-21), specific 
learning disabilities were the most prevalent 
disability and had the largest increase in ser- 
vice receipt. From 1976-77 through 2001-02, 
the percentage of students (ages 6-21) receiv- 
ing special education services for a specific 
learning disability increased threefold (from 
2 to 6 percent). In contrast, the percentage of 
school-age students receiving special education 
services for speech or language impairments, 
the second most prevalent disability, remained 
fairly constant during this period (from 2.6 to 
2.3 percent). 



STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES: Percentage of students ages 6-21 in public schools receiving services under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), by primary disability type: Selected years, 1976-77 through 2001 -02 

Percent 
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Indicator 9 



Undergraduate Education 

Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 

Women's enrollment has increased at a faster rate than men's since 1 970, and this trend 
is expected to continue through 2015. 



Total undergraduate enrollment in degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions has gener- 
ally increased over the past three and a half 
decades. Enrollments are projected to continue 
increasing through 2015, albeit at a slower rate 
than in the past 10 years. These increases have 
been accompanied by changes in the propor- 
tions of students who are female, students who 
attend full time, and students who attend 4-year 
institutions (see supplemental table 9-1). The 
number of students enrolled part time and full 
time, the number of students at 2- and 4-year 
institutions, and the number of male and female 
undergraduates are all projected to reach a new 
high each year from 2006 through 2015. 

Since 1970, women’s undergraduate enroll- 
ment has increased more than twice as fast as 
men’s and surpassed men’s enrollment in 1978. 
From 2006 to 2015, both men’s and women’s 
undergraduate enrollments are projected to 
increase, but at a slower rate than in the past 
10 years. Women’s undergraduate enrollment 
is projected to continue growing faster than 
men’s enrollment. 



Undergraduate students are more likely to be 
enrolled full time than part time, a pattern that 
is expected to continue in the future. In the 
1970s, part-time undergraduate enrollment 
increased more than twice as fast as full-time 
undergraduate enrollment. During the 1980s, 
growth slowed for both groups, while in the 
past 10 years full-time enrollment has grown 
four times as fast as part-time enrollment. Full- 
time undergraduate enrollment is expected to 
continue growing more rapidly than part-time 
enrollment through 2015. 

Over the past 35 years, undergraduate enroll- 
ment has been larger in 4-year institutions than 
in 2-year institutions. After rapid expansion in 
the 1970s, the enrollment growth rate in 2-year 
institutions slowed in the 1980s and 1990s, 
before increasing in the past 6 years. Aside from 
a slowdown in the early 1990s, enrollment has 
grown fairly steadily at 4-year institutions since 
1970. Through 2015, the growth in enrollment 
at 4-year institutions is expected to be greater 
than at 2-year institutions. 



UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT: Total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions, by sex, with projections: Fall 1970-2015 



Enrollment (in thousands) 




NOTE: Projections are based on data through 2004 
and middle alternative assumptions concerning 
the economy. For more information, see NCES 
2006-084. Data for 1999 were imputed using 
alternative procedures. For more information, 
see NCES 2001-083, appendix tSee supplemen- 
tal note 3 for more information on the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). 
See supplemental note 9 for more information 
about the classification of postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 
(forthcoming). Digest of Education Statistics, 
2005 (NCES 2006-030), tables 176 and 189 and 
Hussar, W. (forthcoming), /’ro/ecr/ons of Education 
Statistics to 201 5 (NCES 2006-084), table 1 9. Data 
from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" 
surveys, 1 970—1985, and 1986-2005 Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall Enroll- 
mentSurvey"(IPEDS-EF:86— 99) and Spring 2001 
through Spring 2005. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 3, 9 
Supplemental Table 9-1 
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Indicator 10 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Graduate and Professional Education 

Trends in Graduate/First-Professional Enrollments 



Enrollment in graduate and first-professional programs increased from 1 976 to 2004. 
Female enrollment experienced a larger increase than male enrollment during this time 

for both types of programs. 



1 Black includes African American, Hispanic 
includes Latino, Pacific Islander includes Native 
Hawaiian, and American Indian includes Alaska 
Native. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin 
unless specified. 

NOTE: Because of underreporting and nonreport- 
ing of racial/ethnic data, some figuresare slightly 
lower than corresponding data in other published 
tables. Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding.See glossary for definitions of minority 
and first-professional degree. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). (forth- 
coming). Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 
(NCES 2006-030), tables 1 87, 1 88, and 206. Data 
from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Universities" 
survey, 1976, and Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS),“Fall Enrollment 
Survey, "Spring 2005. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3,9 
Supplemental Tables 10-1, 
10-2 




Since 1976, graduate and first-professional en- 
rollments in degree-granting institutions have 
increased, and the percentage distributions of 
these enrollments by sex, race/ethnicity, and 
enrollment status have changed considerably. 



percent (from 54,000 to 166,000), while male 
enrollment decreased 11 percent (from 190,000 
to 168,000). In 1976, females represented 22 
percent of total first-professional enrollment, 
compared with 50 percent in 2004. 



Between 1976 and 2004, enrollment in graduate 
programs increased 62 percent (from 1.3 to 2.2 
million), while enrollment in first-professional 
programs increased 37 percent (from 244,000 
to 335,000). Enrollments in both graduate and 
first-professional programs are projected to 
continue increasing, with graduate enrollment 
expected to reach 2.6 million and first-profes- 
sional enrollment to reach 437,000 by 2015 
(see supplemental table 10-1). 

Enrollment trends differ by sex in graduate and 
first-professional programs. In 1976, more men 
than women attended both programs. Since 
then, female enrollment in graduate programs 
has increased 106 percent (from 619,000 to 1.3 
million), while male enrollment has increased 23 
percent (from 714,000 to 879,000). Females rep- 
resented 46 percent of total graduate enrollment 
in 1976, some 50 percent in 1984, and 59 percent 
in 2004. Between 1976 and 2004, female enroll- 
ment in first-professional programs increased 205 



Minorities experienced gains in enrollment 
between 1976 and 2004. Minority enrollment 
in graduate programs increased 254 percent 
(from 134,000 to 475,000), while White en- 
rollment increased 27 percent (from 1.1 to 1.4 
million). Enrollments among Hispanics and 
Asians/Pacific Islanders have seen the greatest 
growth. In 1976, minorities represented 10 per- 
cent of total graduate enrollment, compared 
with 22 percent in 2004 (see supplemental table 
10-2). Minority enrollment in first-professional 
programs grew by 319 percent (from 21,000 to 
88,000), compared with an 8 percent growth in 
White enrollment (from 220,000 to 238,000). 

Since 1976, the majority of graduate students 
have been enrolled part time. In 1976, some 65 
percent were part time, about half (53 percent) 
were part time in 2004, and 49 percent are 
projected to be part time in 2015. Since 1976, 
most first-professional students have been en- 
rolled full time. 



GRADUATE/FIRST-PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT: Graduate and first-professional enrollment in degree-granting institu- 
tions in 1976 and 2004 and percentage increase between the two years, by sex, race/ethnicity, and attendance status 

[Enrollment in thousands] 
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Total 


1,333 


2,157 
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36.9 


Sex 


Male 


714 


879 


23.1 


190 


168 


-11.3 


Female 


619 


1,278 


106.5 


54 


166 


204.9 


Race/ethnicity 1 


White 


1,116 


1,413 


26.7 


220 


238 


8.3 


Total minority 


134 


475 


253.5 


21 


88 


318.6 


Black 


78 


220 


180.7 


11 


26 


131.3 


Hispanic 


26 


126 


377.3 


5 


17 


273.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


25 


116 


372.8 


4 


43 


953.4 


American Indian 


5 


13 


161.9 


1 


2 


90.8 


Nonresident alien 


72 


268 


270.3 


3 


8 


168.1 


Attendance status 


Full-time 


463 


1,024 


121.2 


220 


302 


37.0 


Part-time 


870 


1,133 


30.2 


24 


33 


36.5 
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Indicator 1 1 



Adult Learning 

Participation in Adult Education 

The percentage of the population age 1 6 or older participating in adult education 
increased from 1 995 to 2001 and then declined in 2005. Work-related courses and 
personal interest courses were the most popular forms of adult education in 2005. 



Adult education activities are formal activities 
including basic skills training, apprenticeships, 
work-related courses, personal interest courses, 
English as a Second Language (ESL) classes, 
and part-time college or university degree 
programs. 1 This indicator examines the par- 
ticipation rates in adult education activities of 
individuals age 16 or older. 

Overall participation in adult education among 
individuals age 16 or older increased from 40 
percent in 1995 to 46 percent in 2001 and then 
declined to 44 percent in 2005 (see supplemen- 
tal table 11-1). In 2005, among the various 
types of adult education activities, individuals 
age 16 or older participated most in work-re- 
lated courses (27 percent), followed by personal 
interest courses (21 percent), part-time college 
or university degree programs (5 percent), and 
other activities (3 percent). 



Participation rates varied by sex, age, race/ 
ethnicity, employment/occupation, and 
education (see supplemental table 11-2). For 
example, a greater percentage of females than 
males participated in personal interest courses 
(24 vs. 18 percent) and work-related activities 
(29 vs. 25 percent). Individuals ages 16-24 had 
a higher overall participation rate in adult edu- 
cation activities than their counterparts age 55 
or older. Blacks and Whites had higher rates of 
overall participation in adult education than 
their Hispanic peers. Among those employed 
in the past 12 months, the overall participation 
rate in adult education was higher for those in 
a professional or managerial occupation (70 
percent) than for those employed in service, 
sales, or support jobs (48 percent) or those in 
trade occupations (34 percent). In addition, 
the overall participation rate in adult educa- 
tion for bachelor’s degree recipients or higher 
was greater than for those individuals who had 
some college or less education. 



ADULT EDUCATION: Percentage of population age 1 6 or older who participated in adult education activities, by type of 
activity: Selected years, 1995-2005 



Percent 




Overall 

participation 

Work-related 

courses 

Personal interest 
courses 

Part-time college 
or university 
degree programs 1 

Other activities 2 



1 Full-time participation for all or part of the year 
in a college or university degree program or a 
vocational or technical diploma program was 
not counted as an adult education activity. 
’Includes basic skills training, apprenticeships, and 
English as a Second Language (ESL) courses. 

NOTE: The survey population includes civilian, 
noninstitutionalized individuals age 16 or older 
who are not enrolled in elementary or secondary 
school.There were differences in questionnaire 
structure, wording, and response options in the 
1995, 1999, 2001, and 2005 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (NHES) question- 
naires that could affect the measurement of 
course participation. The sample includes indi- 
viduals who speak Spanish but not English. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Adult Education 
Survey of the 1995, 1999, and 2005 National 
Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) 
and Adult Education and Lifelong Learning Sur- 
vey of the 2001 NHES, previously unpublished 
tabulation (November 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 11-1,11-2 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Section 2: Website Contents 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators 
in Section 2 that appear on The Condition of Edu- 
cation website ( httD://nces.ed.oov/Drograms/ 
coe),drawn from the 2000-2006 print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area.The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 1 2-2006 

International Comparisons of Reading Literacy in Grade 4 10-2003 

Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4,8, and 12 10-2004 

Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 13-2006 

International Comparison of 4th- and 8th-Grade Performance in Mathematics 11-2005 

Poverty and Student Mathematics Achievement 15-2006 

Reading and Mathematics Score Trends by Age 16-2006 

Trends in the Achievement Gaps in Reading and Mathematics 14-2006 

Student Reading and Mathematics Performance in Public Schools by Urbanicity 14-2005 

International Comparisons of Mathematics Literacy 17-2006 

Science Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 18-2006 

International Comparison of 4th- and 8th-Grade Performance in Science 12-2005 

U.S.History Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8,and 12 14-2003 

Geography Performance of Students in Grades 4,8, and 12 13-2003 

Adult Literacy 

Trends in Adult Literacy 19-2006 

Trends in Adult Literary Reading Habits 15-2005 

Adult Reading Habits 20-2006 

Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Education and Health 1 2-2004 

Youth Neither in School norWorking 21-2006 

Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings ofYoung Adults 22-2006 

Employment Outcomes ofYoung Adults by Race/Ethnicity 17-2005 



Indicator-Year 

Early Childhood Outcomes 

Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 8-2004 

Children's Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematics Through Grade 3 8-2005 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Introduction: Learner Outcomes 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine student achievement and 
other outcomes of education among students 
in elementary and secondary education and 
among adults in the larger society. There are 
23 indicators in this section: 11, prepared for 
this year’s volume, appear on the following 
pages, and all 23, including indicators from 
previous years, appear on the Web (see Web- 
site Contents on the facing page for a full list 
of the indicators). The indicators on student 
achievement show how students are performing 
on assessments in reading, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and other academic subject areas; trends 
over time in student achievement; and gaps in 
achievement. The indicators in this section are 
organized into five subsections. 

The indicators in the first subsection trace the 
gains in achievement and specific reading and 
mathematics skills of children through the 
early years of elementary education. Children 
enter school with varying levels of knowledge 
and skill. Measures of these early childhood 
competencies represent important indica- 
tors of students’ future prospects both inside 
and outside of the classroom. Two indicators 
available on the Web show changes in student 
achievement for a cohort of children who began 
kindergarten in fall 1998 as they progressed 
through 3rd grade in 2001-02. 

The indicators in the second subsection report 
trends in student performance by age or grade 
in the later years of elementary education 
through high school. As students progress 
through school, it is important to know the 
extent to which they are acquiring necessary 
skills and becoming proficient in challenging 
subject matter. Academic outcomes are basi- 
cally measured in three ways, as the change in 
students’ average performance over time, as the 



change in the percentage of students achiev- 
ing predetermined levels of achievement, and 
through international comparisons of national 
averages. 

Together, measures in the first two subsections, 
across indicators, help create a composite pic- 
ture of academic achievement in U.S. schools. 
For example, one indicator that appears on the 
Web shows the overall reading and mathematics 
achievement of U.S. students from kindergarten 
through 3rd grade, while another in this vol- 
ume shows the overall reading and mathematics 
achievement of 4th- and 8th-graders. 

In addition to academic achievement, there are 
adult literacy measures in the third subsection 
and culturally and socially desirable outcomes 
of education in the fourth subsection. These 
outcomes contribute to an educated, capable, 
and engaged citizenry, which can be gauged 
by adult literacy, civic knowledge, community 
volunteerism, and voting participation. Other 
measures are patterns of adult reading habits, 
communication and media use, and the health 
status of individuals. 

The fifth subsection looks specifically at the 
economic outcomes of education. Economic 
outcomes refer to the likelihood of being em- 
ployed, the salaries that employers are prepared 
to pay individuals with varying levels of skill 
and competence, the job and career satisfaction 
of employees, and other measures of economic 
well-being and productivity. 

The indicators on student achievement from 
previous editions of The Condition of Educa- 
tion that are not included in this volume are 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/ 
list/i2.asp . 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 12 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 

National average reading scores of 4th- and 8th-graders have varied little over time, 
though both were 2 points higher in 2005 than in 1 992: the average score of 4th-graders 
increased to 219, and the average score of 8th-graders increased to 262. 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) has assessed the reading abilities of 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12 in both public 
and private schools since 1992. 1 Between 1992 
and 2005, national average reading scores of 4th- 
and 8th-graders varied little, though both were 2 
points higher in 2005 than in 1992 (see supple- 
mental table 12-1). Reported on a scale of 0-500, 
the average score of 4th-graders increased from 
217 in 1992 to 219 in 2005, while the average 
score of 8th-graders increased from 260 to 262. 

Achievement levels (Basic, Proficient, and Ad- 
vanced) identify what students should know and 
be able to do at each grade and provide another 
measure of student performance. The percentage 
of 4th-graders at or above Proficient (indicating 
solid academic achievement) increased between 
1992 and 2002 (from 29 to 31 percent) and has 
remained steady since then (see supplemental 
table 12-2). Seventy-three percent of 8th-graders 
were at or above Basic (indicating partial mas- 
tery of fundamental skills), and 31 percent were 
at or above Proficient in 2005. The percentage 
of 8th-graders at or above Basic has increased 
since 1992, but there has been a decrease in the 
percentage at or above either level since 2002. 



Certain subgroups outperformed others in 
reading in 2005. For example, females out- 
performed males in both grades in 2005 (as 
they did in 1992) even though the average score 
for males increased between 1992 and 2005, 
while the average score for females remained 
steady (see supplemental table 12-3). White and 
Asian/Pacific Islander students outperformed 
their Black, Hispanic, and American Indian 
peers in both grades. Between 1992 and 2005, 
the average score increased for White, Black, 
Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific Islander 4th-grad- 
ers (ranging from 5 to 13 points) and for White, 
Black, and Hispanic 8th-graders (ranging from 
4 to 6 points). 

NAEP results also permit state-level compari- 
sons of the abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders 
in public schools. Of the 42 states that par- 
ticipated in 1992 and 2005 at grade 4, there 
were increases in average reading scores in 20 
states and decreases in 3 between these years 
(see supplemental table 12-4). In grade 8, of the 
38 states that participated in 1998 and 2005, 
there were 3 states with higher average scores 
and 8 with lower average scores. 



READING PERFORMANCE: Average reading scores for 4th-, 8th-, and 1 2th-graders: Various years, 1 992-2005 
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1 The 2005 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) assessment included a 12th- 
grade component, but these data were not 
available at the time of this analysis. 

2 Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were 
not permitted. 

NOTE: Beginning in 2002, the NAEP national 
sample was obtained by aggregating the samples 
from each state, ratherthan by obtaining an inde- 
pendently selected national sample. As a conse- 
guence.thesize of the national sample increased, 
and smaller differences between years or between 
types of students were found to be statistically 
significant than would have been detected in 
previous assessments. See supplemental note 4 
for more information on testing accommodations, 
achievement levels, and NAEP. 

SOURCE: Perie, M, Grigg, W.S., and Donahue, 
P.L. (2005). The Nation's Report Card: Reading 
2005 (NCES 2006-451), figure 1. Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1992-2005 Reading Assessments. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 12-1, 
12-2,12-3,12-4 
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Indicator 13 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



The mathematics performance of 4th- and 8th-graders improved steadily from 
1 990 to 2005. For both grades, the average score in 2005 was higher than in 

all previous assessments. 



1 The 2005 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) assessment included a 12th- 
grade component, but at thetime ofthis analysis, 
these data were not available. 

2 Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were 
not permitted. 

NOTE: Beginning in 2003, the NAEP national 
sample was obtained by aggregating the samples 
from each state, rather than by obtaining an inde- 
pendently selected national sample. As a conse- 
guence.the size of the national sample increased, 
and smaller differences between years or between 
types of students were found to be statistically 
significant than would have been detected in 
previous assessments. See supplemental note 4 
for more information on testing accommodations, 
achievement levels, and NAEP. 

SOURCE: Perie, M., Grigg, W.S., and Dion, G.S. 
(2005). The Nation's Report Card: Mathematics 
2005 (NCES 2006-453), figure 1. Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), various years, 
1990-2005 Mathematics Assessments. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 13-1, 
13-2,13-3,13-4 




The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed the mathemat- 
ics abilities of students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
in public and private schools since 1990. 1 In 
2005, the national average mathematics scores 
of 4th- and 8th-graders were higher than in all 
previous assessments (see supplemental table 
13-1). Reported on a 0-500 scale, between 
1990 and 2005, the average score of 4th-grad- 
ers increased 25 points, from 213 to 238, and 
the average score of 8th-graders increased 16 
points, from 263 to 279. 

The percentages of students at each achieve- 
ment level (Basic, Proficient, and Advanced), 
which identifies what students should know 
and be able to do at each grade, were also 
higher in 2005 than in all previous assessments. 
The percentage of students at or above Profi- 
cient (indicating solid academic performance) 
increased from 13 to 36 percent during this 
period in grade 4 and from 15 to 30 percent in 
grade 8. The percentage of students at or above 
Basic (indicating partial mastery of fundamen- 
tal skills) increased from 50 to 80 percent in 



grade 4 and from 52 to 69 percent in grade 8 
(see supplemental table 13-2). 

Certain subgroups of both 4th- and 8th-graders 
outperformed others in mathematics in 2005. 
For example, males outperformed females in 
2005 (see supplemental table 13-3). White 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students had higher 
average scores than their Black, Hispanic, or 
American Indian peers in 2005. White, Black, 
and Hispanic scores increased between 1990 
and 2005. 

NAEP results also permit state-level compari- 
sons of the abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders in 
public schools. The average mathematics score 
of all 42 states that participated in 4th grade in 
1992 and 2005 increased, with increases rang- 
ing from 9 points in Maine to 28 points in 
North Carolina (see supplemental table 13-4). 
Similarly, among 8th-graders, the average score 
increased for all 38 states that participated in 
1990 and 2005, with increases ranging from 6 
points in Iowa, Montana, and North Dakota 
to 31 points in North Carolina. 



MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics scores for 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-graders: Various years, 1990-2005 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 14 



Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Achievement Gaps in Reading and Mathematics 

Since the early 7 990s, the achievement gaps in reading and mathematics between 
White and Black and White and Hispanic 4th- and 8th-graders have shown little 
measurable change. 



The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed student reading 
and mathematics performance since the early 
1990s. NAEP thus provides a picture of the 
extent to which student performance in each 
subject has changed over time, including the 
achievement gaps between White and Black, 
between White and Hispanic, and between 
low- and high-achieving students. 

In reading, the achievement gaps between 
White and Black and White and Hispanic 4th- 
graders have fluctuated since 1992, but the gaps 
in 2005 were not measurably different from 
those in 1992. In 2005, at the 4th-grade level. 
Blacks scored, on average, 29 points lower 
than Whites (on a 0-500 scale), and Hispan- 
ics scored, on average, 26 points lower than 
Whites (see supplemental table 14-1). At 8th 
grade, there was no measurable change in the 



White-Black achievement gap between 1992 
and 2005, and little change in the White-His- 
panic gap, though the gap decreased slightly 
from 2003 to 2005 (from 27 to 25 points). 

In mathematics, the achievement gap between 
White and Black 4th-graders decreased be- 
tween 1990 and 2005 (from 32 to 26 points). 
The White-Hispanic 4th-grade gap increased in 
the 1990s before decreasing in the first half of 
the 2000s, but the gap in 2005 (20 points) was 
not measurably different from that in 1990. 
Among 8th-graders, a similar trend existed in 
both the White-Black and White-Hispanic score 
gaps: increases occurred in the 1990s before 
decreasing to levels not measurably different 
from those in 1990. In 2005, the White-Black 
gap was 34 points, and the White-Hispanic gap 
was 27 points. 



ACHIEVEMENT GAP: Differences in White-Black and White-Hispanic4th- and 8th-grade average reading and mathematics 
scores: Various years, 1990-2005 
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NOTE: National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) scores are calculated on a 
0-500 scale. Black includes African American 
and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories 
exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. The 
score gap is determined by subtracting the 
average Black and Hispanic score, respectively, 
from the average White score. Testing accom- 
modations (e g., extended time, small group 
testing) for children with disabilities and 
limited-English-proficient students were not 
permitted in 1990-94. Beginning in 2002, the 
NAEP national sample for grades 4 and 8 was 
obtained by aggregating the samples from each 
state, rather than by obtaining an independently 
selected national sample.See supplemental note 
4 for more information on NAEP. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various 
years, 1990-2005 Reading and Mathematics 
Assessments, previously unpublished tabulation 
(December 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,4 
SupplementalTables 14-1 
NCES 2006-451 
NCES 2006-453 
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Indicator 15 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Poverty and Student Mathematics Achievement 

The mathematics performance of4th-graders in high-poverty public schools was lower 

than that of their peers in low-poverty public schools. 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) collects background information on stu- 
dents, teachers, and schools, permitting analysis of 
student achievement relative to the poverty level 
of public schools, measured as the percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
through the National School Lunch program. In 
2005, the average score on the 4th-grade math- 
ematics assessment decreased as the percentage of 
students in the school who were eligible for the 
school lunch program increased. For example, 
students in the highest poverty public schools 
(those with more than 75 percent of students eli- 
gible for the school lunch program) had an aver- 
age score of 221, compared with an average score 
of 255 for students in the lowest poverty public 
schools (those with 10 percent or less of students 
eligible) (see supplemental table 15-1). 

This negative relationship between average 
achievement in mathematics and school-level 
poverty occurs when the performance of students 
who are eligible for the school lunch program is 
considered separately from that of other students. 
For example, the achievement gap between the 
average scores of 4th-graders in the lowest and 



highest poverty schools was 20 points among 
those eligible for the school lunch program, and 
25 points among those not eligible. 

Comparing schools with different concentra- 
tions of poverty reveals that the highest pov- 
erty public schools in 2005 differed from other 
public schools in terms of particular student 
characteristics. For example, they had the low- 
est percentage of White students, the highest 
percentage of Black and Hispanic students, and 
the highest percentage of students who reported 
always speaking a language other than English 
at home. They also had the highest percentage 
of 4th-graders who were taught by a teacher 
with less than 5 years of teaching experience 
(see supplemental tables 15-1 and 15-2). 

A school’s poverty concentration also led to 
differences in terms of school characteristics. 
Fourth-graders in the highest poverty public 
schools were more likely than their peers in 
public schools with lower levels of poverty to 
have a full-time mathematics specialist and to 
spend the most amount of class time on math- 
ematics (7 hours or more per week). 



NOTE: Data were not available fora small number 
of cases (1 percent of cases for race/ethnicity and 
2 percent for eligibility for free or reduced-price 
lunch). 



POVERTY AN D ACH I EVEMENT: Average mathematics score of public school 4th-graders, by whether the student was eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch and the percentage of students in the school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch: 2005 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
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Indicator 1 6 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading and Mathematics Score Trends by Age 

The average reading and mathematics scores on the long-term trend National 
Assessment of Educational Progress were higher in 2004 than in the early 1 970s for 
9- and 13-year-olds. 



The long-term trend National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) has provided informa- 
tion on the reading and mathematics achievement 
of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds in the United States 
since the early 1970s and allows one to measure 
progress over time. These results may differ from 
the main NAEP results presented in indicators 12, 
13, 14, and IS as the content of the long-term 
trend assessment has remained consistent over 
time, while the main NAEP undergoes changes 
periodically (see supplemental note 4). 

NAEP long-term trend results indicate that the 
reading and mathematics achievement of 9- and 
13-year-olds improved between the early 1970s 
and 2004. In reading, 9-year-olds scored higher in 
2004 than in any previous assessment year, with an 
increase of 7 points between 1999 and 2004. The 
2004 average scores for 13-year-olds were not mea- 
surably different from the 1999 average score, but 
still were higher than the scores in 1971 and 1975. 
In mathematics, the achievement of 9- and 13-year- 
olds in 2004 was the highest of any assessment 
year. The performance of 17-year-olds on the 2004 
reading and mathematics assessment, however; was 
not measurably different from their performance 
on either the first reading and mathematics assess- 



ments (in 1971 and 1973, respectively) or the 1999 
reading and mathematics assessments. 

The performance of subgroups of students 
generally mirrored the overall national patterns; 
however, there were some notable differences. 
The average reading and mathematics scores of 
Black and Hispanic 9-year-olds in 2004 were the 
highest of any assessment year (see supplemental 
tables 16-1 and 16-2). For Black 13-year-olds, 
the reading and mathematics scores were higher 
in 2004 than the scores in the early 1970s, and 
the 2004 mathematics score was higher than in 
any previous assessment year. For Hispanic 13- 
year-olds, reading and mathematics scores were 
higher in 2004 than in any previous assessment 
year. In contrast to the overall national results, 
the average scores of Black and Hispanic 17- 
year-olds were higher in 2004 than in the early 
1970s. Black 17-year-olds improved 25 points in 
reading between 1971 and 2004, and 15 points in 
mathematics between 1973 and 2004 on a 0-500 
point scale. Hispanic 17-year-olds improved 12 
points in reading between 1975 (the first year the 
reading achievement of Hispanics was specifically 
measured) and 2004, and 12 points in mathemat- 
ics between 1973 and 2004. 



NAEP SCORES: Average reading and mathematics scale scores on the long-term trend National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), by age: Various years, 1971 through 2004 
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NOTE: NAEP has two distinct assessment pro- 
grams:the long-term trend assessment program 
and the main assessment program. Data from 
the long-term trend program, presented in this 
indicator, come from subject assessments that 
have remained substantially the same since the 
early 1970s in order to measure and compare 
student achievement over time. In contrast, 
data from the main NAEP assessment program, 
presented in indicators 12, 13, 14, and 75, come 
from subject assessments that are periodically 
adapted to employ the latest advances in as- 
sessment methodology and to reflect changes 
in educational objectives and curricula. Because 
the instruments and methodologies of the two 
assessment programs are different, it is not pos- 
sible to compare long-term trend results with the 
main assessment results (seesupplementalnote4 
for more information on the two NAEP programs). 
NAEP scores range from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: Perie, M., Moran, R., and Lutkus, A.D. 
(2005). NAEP 2004 Trends in Academic Progress: 
Three Decades of Student Performance in Reading 
and Mathematics (NCES 2005-464), figures 2-1 
and 2-4. Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), vari- 
ous years, 1971-2004 Long-Term Trend Reading 
and Mathematics Assessments. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 4 
Supplemental Tables 16-1, 

16-2 
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Indicator 1 7 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

International Comparisons of Mathematics Literacy 

U.S. 15-year-olds performed below the international average of 29 industrialized 
countries in both mathematics literacy and problem solving in 2003. 



NOTE: The OECD average is the average of the 
national averages of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
member countries with data available. Because 
the Program for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) is principally an OECD study, the results for 
non-OECD countries are not included in the OECD 
average. Due to low response rates, data for the 
United Kingdom are not included in this indicator. 
Non-OECD countries participating in this assess- 
ment are Hong Kong-China, Indonesia, Latvia, 
Liechtenstein, Macao-China, Russian Federation, 
Serbia and Montenegro, Thailand, Tunisia, and Uru- 
guay. Participants were scored on a 1,000-point 
scale.The international standard deviation is 100 
points. For more information on this study and a 
description of mathematics literacy and problem 
solving,seesupplementalnote5. For information 
on differences between PISA and the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) used 
in indicator 13, see http://nces.ed.aov/timss/Ddf/ 
naep timss pisa com p. pdf. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics. (2004). Inter- 
national Outcomes of Learning in Mathematics 
Literacy and Problem Solving: PISA 2003 Results 
from the U.S. Perspective (NCES 2005-003), table 
2. Data from Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), Program for Inter- 
national Student Assessment (PISA), 2003. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 5,6 
Supplemental Tables 17-1, 
17-2,17-3 
NCES 2006-027 
NCES 2006-029 
OECD 2004a, 2004b 




The Program for International Student Assess- 
ment (PISA) 2003 reports on the mathematics 
literacy and problem-solving ability of 15-year- 
olds in 29 participating Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
industrialized countries and 10 non-OECD 
countries. By assessing students near the end of 
compulsory schooling, PISA provides informa- 
tion about how well prepared students will be 
for their future as they approach an important 
transition point for education and work. 

U.S. 15-year-olds, on average, scored below the 
international average for participating OECD 
countries in combined mathematics literacy, 
specific mathematics skill areas (space and 
shape, change and relationships, quantity, and 
uncertainty), and problem solving (see supple- 
mental table 17-1). In combined mathematics 
literacy, students in 20 OECD countries and 3 
non-OECD countries outperformed U.S. stu- 
dents, while U.S. students outperformed stu- 
dents in 5 OECD countries and 6 non-OECD 
countries. In problem solving, students in 22 
OECD countries and 3 non-OECD countries 
outperformed U.S. students, while U.S. students 



outperformed students in 3 OECD countries 
and 5 non-OECD countries. 

The OECD average score of males was greater 
than that of females in combined mathematics 
literacy and in each of the four mathematics 
subscales in 2003 (see supplemental table 17-2). 
Males outperformed females in two-thirds of 
the participating countries in combined math- 
ematics literacy; Iceland was the only country 
where females outperformed males. In the Unit- 
ed States, males outperformed females in both 
combined mathematics literacy and the space 
and shape subscale. No such sex difference 
was detected among U.S. 15-year-olds in their 
performance on the other three subscales. In 32 
of the 39 countries, including the United States, 
there were no performance differences between 
males and females in problem solving. 

The cutoff scores for both the top and bottom 
10 percent of U.S. students (the highest and low- 
est achievers) in combined mathematics literacy 
were lower than the overall OECD cutoff scores 
for these percentiles, respectively (see supple- 
mental table 17-3). 



INTERNATIONAL MATHEMATICS LITERACY: Average combined mathematics literacy scores of 15-year-olds, by country: 
2003 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 1 8 



Academic Outcomes 

Science Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 



In 2005, the average science score of students was higher than in previous assessment 
years at grade 4, was not measurably different at grade 8, and was lower at grade 12 
than in 1996. 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) has assessed the science abilities of 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12 in both public 
and private schools since 1996, using a separate 
0-300 scale for each grade. Between 1996 and 
2005, the national average 4th-grade science 
score increased from 147 to 151; there was no 
measurable change in the 8th-grade score; and 
the 12th-grade score decreased from 150 to 147 
(see supplemental table 18-1). 

Achievement levels (Basic, Proficient, and Ad- 
vanced), which identify what students should 
know and be able to do at each grade, provide 
another measure of student performance. The 
percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders at or above 
Profcient (indicating solid academic achieve- 
ment) were not measurably different from 1996 
to 2005, while the percentage of 12th-graders 
at or above this achievement level decreased. In 
2005, 29 percent of 4th- and 8th-graders and 
18 percent of 12th-graders were at or above 
Profcient. 

Certain subgroups outperformed others in 
science in 2005. For example, males out- 



performed females at all three grades. Male 
4th-graders had a higher average score in 
2005 than in 1996, and both male and female 
12th-graders had lower scores in 2005 than 
in 1996 (see supplemental table 18-2). White 
students scored higher, on average, than Black 
and Hispanic students at all three grades in 
2005. At 4th grade, average scores increased 
for White, Black, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students between 1996 and 2005. At 
8th grade, the average score for Black students 
increased, but the scores were not measurably 
different for other racial/ethnic groups. At 12th 
grade, there were no measurable differences 
in average scores for any racial/ethnic group 
during this period. 

NAEP results also permit comparisons among 
states of the science abilities of 4th- and 8th- 
graders in public schools over time. At grade 
4, of the 36 states that participated in both the 
2000 and 2005 assessments, average science 
scores increased in 9 states (see supplemental 
table 18-3). At grade 8, of the 36 states that 
participated in 1996 and 2005, average scores 
increased in 8 states and decreased in 5 states. 



SCIENCE PERFORMANCE: Percentage of students performing at or above Basic and at or above Proficient in science, by 
grade: 1996, 2000, and 2005 



Percent 

100 r 



80 




1 996 1 2000 2005 1996 1 2000 2005 1996 1 2000 2005 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 

■ At or above Basic At or above Proficient 



' Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were not 
permitted on the 1996 science assessment. 
SOURCE: Grigg.W., Lauko, M., and Brockway, D. 
(2006). The Nation's Report Card: Science 2005 
(NCES 2006-466), figure 1. Data from J.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), 1996, 2000, and 
2005 Science Assessments. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 18-1, 
18-2,18-3 
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Indicator 19 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Adult Literacy 

Trends in Adult Literacy 

While the quantitative literacy of adults improved from 1 992 to 2003, the prose and 
document literacy of adults was not measurably different between these two years. 



1 Included in this category are those still enrolled 
in high school. In 2003, this accounted for 3 per- 
cent of the total population age 16 or older. 

NOTE: Prose literacy is the knowledge and skills 
needed to perform prose tasks (i.e., to search, 
comprehend, and use information from con- 
tinuous texts, such as paragraphs from stories); 
document literacy is the knowledge and skills 
needed to perform document tasks (i.e., to 
search, comprehend, and use information from 
noncontinuous texts in various formats, such 
as bills or prescription labels); and quantitative 
literacy is the knowledge and skills reguired 
to perform quantitative tasks (i.e., to identify 
and perform computations, either alone or se- 
quentially, using numbers embedded in printed 
materials). In 1992, respondents were allowed 
to identify only one race; in 2003, respondents 
were allowed to identify multiple races. Included 
in the total but not shown separately are Ameri- 
can Indians/Alaska Natives and respondents with 
more than one race. Results are reported in terms 
of average scores on a 0-500 scale. To compare 
results between 1992 and 2003, the 1992 results 
were rescaled using the criteria and methods 
established for the 2003 assessment. 

SOURCE: Kutner, M., Greenberg, E., and Baer, J. 
(2005). A First Look at the Literacy of America's 
Adults in the 21st Century (NCES 2006-470), 
figure 1. Data from U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), 2003 National Assessment of Adult 
Literacy (NAAL). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 19-1, 
19-2 

NCES 2006-471 




Adults age 16 or older were assessed in three 
types of literacy (prose, document, and quan- 
titative) in 1992 and 2003. Literacy is defined 
as “using printed and written information to 
function in society, to achieve one’s goals, and 
to develop one’s knowledge and potential.” The 
average prose and document literacy scores of 
U.S. adults were not measurably different in 
2003 from 1992, but the average quantitative 
literacy score increased 8 points between these 
years (see supplemental table 19-1). 

Differences in average literacy were apparent 
by education and age. Educational attainment 
is positively related to all three types of literacy: 
those with a bachelor’s or higher degree outper- 
formed their peers in 1992 and 2003. Between 
these years, average prose literacy decreased for 
all levels of educational attainment, and docu- 
ment literacy decreased among those with at least 
some college education or a bachelor’s or higher 
degree. From 1992 to 2003, the average prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy scores of 
adults ages 50-64 and 65 or older increased. 

Additional differences in average literacy scores 
were apparent by race/ethnicity and sex. In 



1992 and 2003, White and Asian/Pacific Island- 
er adults had higher average scores than their 
Black and Hispanic peers in the three types of 
literacy assessed. The average scores of Blacks 
increased in each type of literacy from 1992 to 
2003, while the average scores of Hispanics de- 
clined in prose and document literacy. Women 
scored higher than men on prose and document 
literacy in 2003, though men outperformed 
women on quantitative literacy. Male scores 
declined in prose and document literacy from 
1992 to 2003, while female scores increased in 
document and quantitative literacy. 

Another measure of literacy is the percentage 
of adults who perform at three achievement 
levels: Basic, Intermediate, and Proficient. In 
each type of literacy, 13 percent of adults were 
at or above Proficient (indicating they possess 
the skills necessary to perform complex and 
challenging literacy activities) in 2003 (see 
supplemental table 19-2). Fourteen percent of 
adults were Below Basic (indicating they pos- 
sess no more than the most simple and concrete 
literacy skills) in prose literacy, compared with 
12 percent in document literacy and 22 percent 
in quantitative literacy. 



ADULT LITERACY PERFORMANCE: Average prose, document, and quantitative literacy scores of adults age 1 6 or older, by 
educational attainment: 2003 



Score 




Prose 



Document Quantitative 

Literacy type 



■ Total 88 Less than High school diploma ■ Some college Bachelor's degree 

high school 1 or equivalent or higher 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 20 



Adult Literacy 

Adult Reading Habits 

Adult reading habits are positively associated with educational attainment: the 
more education a person attained, the more likely that person was to report reading 
newspapers or magazines, books, or letters and notes daily in 2003. 



The 2003 National Assessment of Adult Lit- 
eracy (NAAL) reports on the literacy habits of 
adults age 16 or older in the United States by 
asking them how often they read three types 
of printed materials in English: newspapers or 
magazines, books, or letters and notes. On a 
daily basis, 48 percent of adults reported reading 
newspapers or magazines, 32 percent reported 
reading books, and 51 percent reported reading 
letters and notes (see supplemental table 20-1). 
In comparison, the percentages of adults who 
reported reading less than once a week or never 
was 15 percent for newspapers or magazines, 38 
percent for books, and 20 percent for letters and 
notes. Eighty-eight percent of adults reported 
having 25 or more books in their home. 

Along with other personal and family char- 
acteristics, a person’s educational attainment 
was positively associated with the frequency 
of reading any of the three types of printed 
materials as well as having 25 or more books 
in the home in 2003. For example, 46 percent 
of adults with a bachelor’s or higher degree re- 
ported reading books daily, compared with 35 
percent of those with some college education, 



24 percent of those with a high school diploma 
or equivalent, and 21 percent of those with less 
than a high school diploma. 1 

Among the other individual and family charac- 
teristics related to differences in reading habits 
were sex and race/ethnicity. Females were more 
likely than males to report reading books or 
letters and notes daily. White adults were more 
likely than Black or Hispanic adults to report 
reading newspapers or magazines or letters and 
notes daily, and to have 25 or more books in 
the home. Hispanic adults were less likely than 
White, Black, or Asian adults to report reading in 
English any of the three types of materials daily 
or to have 25 or more books in the home. 

Poverty was negatively associated with adults’ 
frequency of reading any of the three types of 
printed materials in 2003 and having 25 or 
more books in the home. That is, poor adults 
were less likely than near-poor adults, who 
were in turn less likely than nonpoor adults, 2 
to report reading any of the three types of 
printed materials daily or to have at least 25 
books in their home. 



ADULT LITERACY: Percentage of adults age 1 6 or older who read newspapers or magazines, books, or letters and notes 
daily and who had 25 or more books in the home, by educational attainment: 2003 



Percent 




Newspapers or Books Letters and notes 25 or more books 

magazines in the home 



Read daily 

■ Less than high school 1 $$ High school diploma or equivalent Some college ■ Bachelor's degree or higher 



1 Induded in this category are those still enrolled 
in high school. In 2003, this accounted for 3 per- 
cent of the total population age 16 or older. 

2 "Poor"is defined to include those families below 
the poverty threshold;"near-poor" is defined as 
100-199 percent of the poverty threshold; and 
"nonpoor” is defined as 200 percent or more than 
the poverty threshold. 

NOTE: Respondents age 16 or older living in 
households or prisons were asked about how 
often they read newspapers or magazines, books, 
or letters and notes in English;they could respond 
"every day, ""a few times a week, ""once a week," 
"less than once a week,"or"never." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 2003 Na- 
tional Assessment of Adult Literacy (NAAL).previ- 
ously unpublished tabulation (December 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 20-1 
NCES 2005-094 
NCES 2006-470 
NCES 2006-471 
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Indicator 21 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Youth Neither in School nor Working 

In 2005, about 8 percent of youth ages 16-19 were neither enrolled in school nor working. 



1 "Poor"is defined to include those families below 
the poverty threshold;"near-poor" is defined as 
100-199 percent of the poverty threshold; and 
"nonpoofis defined as 200 percent or more than 
the poverty threshold. See supplemental note 1 for 
more information on poverty. 

NOTE: Black includes African American and 
Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories 
exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. Other 
race/ethnicities are included in the total but 
are not shown separately.The Current Population 
Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational 
attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the 
survey methodology for the CPS was changed and 
weights were adjusted. See supplemental note 2 
for more information and for an explanation ofthe 
neither enrolled nor working variable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), Annual 
Social and Economic Supplement, selected years, 
1986-2005, previously unpublished tabulation 
(January 2006). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Table 21-1 




Youth between 16 and 19 years of age may 
be neither enrolled in school nor working for 
many reasons. For example, they may be seek- 
ing but are unable to find work, or they may 
have left the workforce temporarily or perma- 
nently to start a family. This indicator provides 
information on the transitions of youth when 
most are entering postsecondary education or 
joining the workforce. This is a critical period 
for young people as they pursue their educa- 
tional goals and career paths. 

From 1986 through 2005, the percentage of such 
youth remained between 7 and 10 percent an- 
nually (see supplemental table 21-1). In contrast 
to this small amount of variation between these 
years, within any single year, the percentage of 
such youth varied more within certain subgroups 
of the population. In 2004, for example, the 
percentage of such youth varied markedly by 
education, age, and poverty status, though there 
was no measurable difference by sex. 

In 2005, 54 percent of 16- to 19-year-olds not in 
high school and with less than a high school di- 
ploma were not working. In contrast, 13 percent 
of those with at least a high school diploma or 



equivalent were neither in school nor working. 
This pattern of higher percentages for youth with 
less than a high school diploma than for youth 
with a high school diploma also held for all other 
years observed. Similarly, 13 percent of youth 
ages 18-19 were neither in school nor working 
in 2005, compared with 4 percent of youth ages 
16-17. This pattern of higher percentages for 
youth ages 18-19 than for youth ages 16-17 
was consistent across all years observed. Fam- 
ily poverty was also positively related to youth 
neither in school nor working. In each year ob- 
served from 1986 through 2005, the percent- 
ages of such youth were higher for youth from 
poor families than for their counterparts from 
nonpoor families. 1 For instance, in 2005, these 
percentages were 1 8 and 5 percent, respectively. 
In contrast, sex was not related to the percentage 
of youth neither in school nor working. 

Differences were found by race/ethnicity in 2005. 
For example, the percentage of youth who were 
neither in school nor working was 6 percent for 
Whites, 12 percent for Blacks, and 13 percent for 
Hispanics. However, no measurable difference 
was found between Blacks and Hispanics. 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT: Percentage of youth ages 1 6-1 9 who were neither enrolled in school nor working, by race/ethnicity: 
Selected years, 1 986-2005 

Percent 
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Indicator 22 



Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings of Young Adults 

Adults ages 25-34 with a bachelor's degree or higher have higher median earnings 
than their peers with less education, and these differences in earnings increased from 
1980 to 2004. 



This indicator examines the relationship 
between education and median annual earn- 
ings, in constant 2004 dollars, for all young 
adults — ages 25-34 — who work full time 
throughout a full year. 

Between 1980 and 2004, earnings increased with 
education for the total population as well as for 
male, female, White, Black, and Hispanic popu- 
lations. For example, young adults with at least 
a bachelor’s degree consistently had higher me- 
dian earnings than those with less education (see 
supplemental table 22-1). Moreover, for the entire 
population and, in general, for each subgroup, the 
difference between the earnings of those with at 
least a bachelor’s degree and their peers with less 
education grew during this period. For example, 
in 1980 males with a bachelor’s or higher degree 
earned 19 percent more than male high school 
completers, 1 while in 2004 they earned 67 percent 
more (see supplemental table 22-2). 

This growth in the difference between the me- 
dian earnings of those with at least a bachelor’s 
degree and their peers with less education can 
be attributed in large part to the fact that, dur- 
ing this period, earnings increased among those 
with at least a bachelor’s degree, while they 



decreased among those with less education. For 
example, the earnings of those with less than a 
high school diploma decreased $5,200 during 
this period, while the earnings of those with a 
bachelor’s or higher degree increased $2,700 
(see supplemental table 22-1). The growth in 
the difference in earnings existed among both 
sexes and Whites: earnings increased only for 
those with a bachelor’s or higher degree. 

Examining education and earnings by race/ 
ethnicity reveals that at each level of educa- 
tional attainment, White young adults have 
higher earnings than their Black and Hispanic 
peers (see supplemental table 22-3). During 
this period, there were no measurable changes 
in the gaps between Whites and Blacks and 
between Whites and Hispanics at any level of 
educational attainment. 

Males have higher median earnings than fe- 
males at each level of educational attainment. 
However, the gaps between the sexes at each 
level of educational attainment decreased 
from 1980 to 2004. For example, males with 
a bachelor’s degree or higher earned 36 percent 
more than their female counterparts in 1980 
compared with 26 percent more in 2004. 



ANNUAL EARNINGS: Median annual earnings of full-time,full-year wage and salary workers ages 25—34, by educational 
attainment: Selected years, 1980-2004 



Dollars 



[In constant 2004 dollars] 




Total 

Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 

Some college 

High school 
diploma or 
equivalent 

Less than 
high school 



I Includes those who earned a high school di- 
ploma or equivalent (e g., a General Educational 
Development [GED] certificate). 

NOTE: Earnings presented in constant dollars 
by means of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to 
eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct 
comparison across years. See supplemental note 

I I for further discussion "Full-year worker" indi- 
cates worked 50 or more weeks the previous year, 
and"full-time worker”indicates usually worked 35 
or more hours per week. The Current Population 
Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational 
attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the 
survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See supplemental 
note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 
and Annual Social and Economic Supplement, se- 
lected years, 1981— 2005,previously unpublished 
tabulation (September 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2,11 
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Indicator-Year 



Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Postsecondary Expectations of 1 2th-Graders 23-2006 

Student Effort 

Student Absenteeism 24-2006 

Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Grade Retention 25-2006 

Event Dropout Rates by Family Income, 1972-2001 16-2004 

Status Dropout Rates by Race/Ethnicity 26-2006 

High School SophomoresWho Left Without Graduating Within 2 Yea rs 27-2006 

Public High School Graduation Rates by State 28-2006 

Transition to College 

Immediate Transition to College 29-2006 

International Comparison ofTransition to Postsecondary Education 17-2004 

Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Remediation and Degree Completion 18-2004 

Transfers From Community Colleges to 4- Year Institutions 19-2003 

Institutional Retention and Student Persistence at 4- Year Institutions 20-2003 

Persistence and Attainment of Students With Pell Grants 23-2003 

Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 19-2004 

Postsecondary Participation and Attainment Among Traditional-Age Students 22-2005 

Completions 

Degrees Earned by Women 30-2006 

Time to Bachelor's Degree Completion 21-2003 

Postsecondary Attainment of 1988 8th-Graders 22-2003 

Educational Attainment 31-2006 

Advanced Degree Completion Among Bachelor's Degree Recipients 32-2006 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators 
in Section 3 that appear on The Condition of Edu- 
cation website ( httD://nces.ed.oov/Drograms/ 
coe),drawn from the 2000-2006 print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area.The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 
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Introduction: Student Effort and Educational Progress 



The indicators in this section of The Condi- 
tion of Education report on the progress that 
students make through the education system. 
There are 20 indicators in this section: 10, 
prepared for this year’s volume, appear on the 
following pages, and all 20, including selected 
indicators from previous volumes, appear on 
the Web (see Website Contents on the facing 
page for a full list of the indicators). Particular 
attention is paid to how various subgroups in 
the population proceed through school and 
attain different levels of education and what 
factors are associated with their success along 
the way. 

The first two subsections consider the educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations of students 
as precursors of their progress through the edu- 
cation system and their level of effort in their 
studies. The indicators in these subsections 
measure students’ aspirations and effort by 
the postsecondary expectations of 12th-graders 
and students’ patterns of school attendance. 

The third subsection traces the progress of 
students through elementary and secondary 
education to graduation from high school or 
some alternate form of completion. Measures 
include the percentage of students who leave 
high school (drop out) before completion and 
the percentage who graduate high school on 
time, in 4 years. Dropouts are measured by 
event rates (the percentage of students in an 
age range who leave school in a given year) and 
status rates. Indicators on the following pages 
show the status dropout rate (the percentage of 
students in an age range who are not enrolled 
in school and who have not completed high 
school) by race/ethnicity and characteristics 



of students in the spring of their sophomore 
year in 2002 who had left high school without 
graduating. A new measure is also included 
that estimates the on-time graduation rate for 
each state. 

The fourth subsection examines the transition 
to college. An important measure is the per- 
centage of students who make the transition 
to college within 1 year of completing high 
school. An indicator on the Web compares the 
rate of first-time enrollment in postsecondary 
education in the United States with the rates in 
other countries. 

The fifth subsection concerns the percentage 
of students who enter postsecondary educa- 
tion who complete a credential and how much 
time they take to do so. This subsection also 
includes relationships between the qualifica- 
tions and characteristics of students who enter 
postsecondary education and their success in 
completing a credential. 

An overall measure of the progress of the popu- 
lation through the education system is attain- 
ment, which is the highest level of education 
completed by a certain age. The Condition 
of Education annually examines the level of 
attainment by those ages 24-29. Other indi- 
cators examine factors related to the level of 
attainment and the degrees earned over time 
by particular cohorts of students. 

The indicators on student effort and edu- 
cational progress from previous editions of 
The Condition of Education , which are not 
included in this volume, are available at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/list/i3.asp . 
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Indicator 23 



Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Postsecondary Expectations of 12th-Graders 

In 2004, some 5 1 percent of low-socioeconomic status (SES) 12th-graders expected to 
earn a bachelor's degree or attend graduate school, compared with 66 percent of middie- 
SES seniors and 87 percent ofhigh-SES seniors. 



In 2003-04, some 69 percent of high school 
seniors expected to attain a bachelor’s degree 
or higher (34 percent expected to attain a bach- 
elor’s as their highest degree, while 35 percent 
expected to continue to graduate or professional 
school). Another 1 8 percent expected some post- 
secondary education but less than a bachelor’s 
degree (see supplemental table 23-1). The rest 
either expected not to go beyond high school (5 
percent) or did not know (8 percent). 

Students have increased their expectations for 
postsecondary education in the last couple of 
decades. Overall, the proportion who expected 
to attain a bachelor’s as their highest degree in- 
creased from 19 percent in 1981-82 to 34 per- 
cent in 2003-04. The percentage who expected 
to attend graduate school more than doubled, 
from 16 to 35 percent over the 22 years. 

Educational expectations varied by students’ 
socioeconomic status (SES). In 2003-04, for 
example, students from middle- or high-SES 
families were more likely than those from low- 
SES families to expect to earn a bachelor’s de- 
gree as their highest degree (36 and 33 percent, 



respectively, vs. 29 percent). In addition, high- 
SES seniors were more than twice as likely as 
their low-SES peers to expect to attend graduate 
school (53 vs. 22 percent). 

While expectations for attainment grew among 
seniors of all SES levels, the gaps between low- or 
middle-SES seniors and their high-SES peers de- 
creased over the 22-year period. The proportion 
of low-SES seniors who expected to earn a bach- 
elor’s degree or attend graduate school increased 
from 16 to 51 percent. The rate increased from 
33 to 66 percent among middle-SES seniors, and 
from 64 to 87 percent among high-SES seniors. 

Students’ expectations for attending graduate 
school in 2003-04 were positively related to 
their academic preparation and experiences, 
including mathematics coursetaking and pro- 
ficiency, never repeating a grade, and taking col- 
lege entrance examinations (see supplemental 
table 23-2). For example, 15 percent of seniors 
whose highest mathematics course was geome- 
try or lower expected to attend graduate school, 
compared with 52 percent of those who studied 
trigonometry, precalculus, or calculus. 



EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS: Percentage of 1 2th-graders who expected to attain a bachelor's degree or attend graduate/ 
professional school, by family socioeconomic status (SES): 1 981-82, 1 991 -92, and 2003-04 



Percent 

100 r- 
80 - 




1981-82 1991-92 2003-04 1981-82 1991-92 2003-04 



Bachelor's degree Graduate or professional school 

■ Low SES Middle SES ■ High SES 



NOTE: The SES variable is a composite based on 
parents' educational attainment, occupations, 
and family income. See supplemental note 7 for 
more detail about SES variable construction in 
the three datasets. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, High School and 
Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores 
(HS&B-So:80/82), "First Follow-up, Student 
Survey, 1982, Data Analysis System”; National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 
88/92), "Second Follow-up, Student Survey, 
1992"; and Education Longitudinal Study of 
2002 (ELS:02/04), "First Follow-up, Student 
Survey, 2004"; previously unpublished tabula- 
tions (October 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 7 
Supplemental Tables 23-1,23-2 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Student Effort 

Student Absenteeism 



In 2005, 1 9 percent of 4th-graders and 20 percent of 8th-graders reported missing 3 or 

more days of school in the previous month. 



This indicator examines both the extent of ab- 
senteeism in 2005 among 4th- and 8th-grad- 
ers during the preceding month and changes in 
the absenteeism rate since 1994. When asked 
about their attendance in the previous month, 
52 percent of 4th-graders in 2005 reported 
perfect attendance (i.e., no absences from 
school); 29 percent reported missing 1-2 days 
of school; and 19 percent reported missing 3 
or more days (see supplemental table 24-1). 
Among 8th-graders, 45 percent reported per- 
fect attendance, 35 percent reported missing 
1-2 days of school, and 20 percent reported 
missing 3 or more days. 

Between 1994 and 2005, these patterns of 
absenteeism remained relatively stable. For 
example, there was no measurable change in 
the percentage of 4th- or 8th-graders reporting 
perfect attendance. Likewise, there was no mea- 
surable change in the percentage of 4th-graders 
reporting that they were absent from school 
for 3 or more days, though for 8th-graders this 
percentage declined from 22 percent in 1994 
to 20 percent in 2005. For most of the years 



observed, 4th-graders were more likely than 
8th-graders to have perfect attendance, and 
8th-graders were more likely than 4th-graders 
to miss 3 or more days of school. 

In 2005, rates of absenteeism varied by certain 
student characteristics. In both grades, students 
were more likely to miss 3 or more days of 
school if a language other than English was 
spoken at home, if the student was an English 
language learner, or if the student was classified 
as having a disability (see supplemental table 
24-2). Additionally, in both grades, a lower per- 
centage of Asian/Pacific Islander students and a 
higher percentage of American Indian students 
reported missing 3 or more days of school than 
their peers in other racial and ethnic groups. 
Students who were eligible for a free or re- 
duced-price lunch were more likely to be absent 
from school for 3 or more days than those who 
were not eligible. This pattern among students 
eligible for a free or reduced-price lunch has 
remained stable for both 4th- and 8th-grade 
students between 1998 and 2005. 



NOTE: From 1994 to 2000, students responded to 
the question "How many days of school did you 
miss last month?" After 2001, students were asked 
"How many days were you absent from school 



in the last month?" Detail may not sum to totals 
because of rounding. 


Year 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 


1994 


ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1994 and 
2005 Reading Assessments, previously unpub- 


2005 


lished tabulation (December 2005). 


1994 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 


2005 


Supplemental Tables 24-1,24-2 





STUDENT ABSENTEEISM: Percentage distribution of 4th- and 8th-grade students by the number of days of school they 
reported missing in the previous month: 1 994 and 2005 

Grade 4 




Days absent: 10 1-2 ■ 3-4 5 or more 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Indicator 25 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Grade Retention 



Between 7 995 and 2004, the percentage of youth ages 16-19 who had ever been 
retained decreased; high school dropouts were more likely than high school completers 
to have been retained in a grade at some point in their school career. 



Students may be retained in a grade for a num- 
ber of reasons including if they are judged not 
to have the academic or social skills to advance 
to the next grade. This indicator examines the 
grade retention rates for youth ages 16-19 
between 1995 and 2004. 

The total percentage of youth ages 16-19 in 2004 
who had ever been retained during their school 
career was smaller than the percentage in 1995 
(see supplemental table 25-1 ). The decrease in re- 
tention varied by the youth’s current enrollment 
status: the decrease was particularly pronounced 
among youth who were enrolled in high school 
(decreasing from 20 percent of enrolled youth in 
1995 to 12 percent of enrolled youth in 2004) 
and among youth who had dropped out of high 
school (decreasing from 34 percent of dropouts 
in 1995 to 21 percent of dropouts in 2004). The 
percentage of youth who had been retained in 
kindergarten through grade 5 decreased from 1 1 
percent of youth in 1995 to 5 percent of youth 
in 2004, while the percentage retained in grades 
6-12 was not measurably different between the 
two years (7 percent in 1995 and 5 percent in 
2004). Youth were more likely to have been 
retained in grades K-5 than in grades 6-12 



in 1995, but in 1999 and 2004, there were no 
measurable differences by grade level. 

Youth who had dropped out of high school in 
each of the years observed were more likely to 
have ever been retained than youth who were 
enrolled in high school or youth who had com- 
pleted high school. In 2004, for example, 21 
percent of youth who had dropped out had ever 
been retained, compared with 12 percent of 
those still enrolled and 4 percent of high school 
completers. Furthermore, of those youth that 
had dropped out of school, a greater percentage 
had been retained in grades 6-12 (17 percent) 
than in grades K-5 (10 percent). 

In addition to variation by enrollment status, 
the percentage of youth who had ever been 
retained varied by sex, race/ethnicity, and fam- 
ily income in 2004. For example, in 2004, a 
greater percentage of males than females ( 13 vs. 
6 percent) and of Blacks than Whites (16 vs. 8 
percent) had ever been retained. Youth whose 
families were in the lowest income quarter 
were also more likely to have been retained 
than youth whose families were in the middle 
or highest income quarters. 



GRADE RETENTION: Percentage of youth ages 16-19 who had ever been retained in a grade in their school career, by 
current enrollment status: 1 995, 1 999, and 2004 




Current enrollment status 



■ 1 995 1 999 ■ 2004 



N0TE:The term "high school completer" includes 
those who earned a high school diploma or 
equivalent (e g., a General Educational Devel- 
opment [GED] certificate) and includes those 
with higher levels of educational attainment. 
Estimates rely upon retrospective data reported 
by the respondent or a household informant on 
behalf of the respondent. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 
Supplement, 1995, 1999, and 2004, previously un- 
published tabulation (December 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Table 25-1 
NCES 2003-008, indicator 3.2 
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Indicator 26 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Status Dropout Rates by Race/Ethnicity 

Status dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics ages 1 6-24 have declined since 
1 972, and they have declined for Whites and Hispanics since 1 990. Nonetheless, in 2004, 

rates remained lowest for Whites and highest for Hispanics. 



1 The United States refers to the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

N0TE:The status dropout rate reported in this in- 
dicator is one of a number of rates used to report 
high school dropout and completion behavior 
in the United States. See supplemental note 2 
for more information about the status dropout 
rate. Due to small sample sizes for most or all of 
the years shown in the figure, American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives and Asians/Pacific Islanders are 
included in the total but are not shown sepa- 
rately. Starting in 2003, respondents were able 
to indicate more than one race.Those individuals 
are included in the total for 2003 and 2004 but 
not shown separately. The variable nature of the 
Hispanic status dropout rates reflects, in part, the 
historically small sample size of Hispanics. Black 
includes African American and Hispanic includes 
Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin 
unless specified. Some estimates are revised 
from previous publications. 

SOURCE: Laird, J DeBell, M., and Chapman, 
C. (forthcoming). Dropout Rates in the United 
States: 2004 (NCES 2006-085), table 8. Data 
from U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bu- 
reau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 
Supplement, 1972-2004. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2,12 



Supplemental Tables 26-1,26-2 



NCES 2004-077, indiaitor 12 



U.S. Department of Commerce 
2006 



High school dropouts are more likely to be un- 
employed and earn less when they are employed 
than high school completers (U.S. Department of 
Commerce 2006, tables 261 and 686). Among 
adults age 25 or older, dropouts reported worse 
health than high school completers regardless of 
income (NCES 2004-077, indicator 12). 

The status dropout rate represents the percent- 
age of an age group that is not enrolled in school 
and has not earned a high school credential (i.e., 
diploma or equivalent, such as a General Educa- 
tional Development [GED] certificate). Accord- 
ing to this measure, 10 percent of 16- through 
24-year-olds were out of school without a high 
school credential in 2004 (see supplemental table 
26-1). The status dropout rate declined for this 
age group between 1972 and 2004, including 
during the more recent period of 1990 to 2004. 

Status dropout rates and changes in these rates 
over time differ by race/ethnicity. Each year be- 
tween 1972 and 2004, the status dropout rate 
was lowest for Whites and highest for Hispan- 
ics. The status dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, 
and Hispanics each declined between 1972 and 
2004, and they have declined for Whites and 



Hispanics since 1990. The gaps between the 
rates of Blacks and Whites and between His- 
panics and Whites both decreased from 1972 to 
2004, but there was no measurable change in the 
Hispanic-Black gap over this period. The nar- 
rowing of the Black-White gap occurred during 
the 1980s, with no measurable change during 
the 1970s or between 1990 and 2004. In con- 
trast, the Hispanic- White gap narrowed between 
1990 and 2004, with no measurable change in 
the gap during the 1970s and 1980s. 

In 2004, about one-quarter (25 percent) of sta- 
tus dropouts ages 16-24 were Hispanics who 
were born outside of the United States 1 (see 
supplemental table 26-2). Higher dropout rates 
among Hispanic immigrants partly account for 
the persistently high dropout rates for all His- 
panic young adults. Among Hispanic 16- through 
24-year-olds who were born outside the United 
States, the status dropout rate was 38 percent in 
2004 — more than double the rates for first- or 
later-generation Hispanics in this age group who 
were born in the United States (15 and 14 percent, 
respectively). Nevertheless, Hispanics born in the 
United States were more likely to be status drop- 
outs than their non-Hispanic counterparts. 



STATUS DROPOUTS: Dropout rates of 16- through 24-year-olds, by race/ethnicity: October 1972-2004 



Percent 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Indicator 27 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

High School Sophomores Who Left Without Graduating Within 2 Years 

High school sophomores in 2002 whose parents had not completed high school were 
four times more likely to have left without completing a 4-year program by spring 2004 
than those with a parent who had earned at least a bachelor's degree. 



Eight percent of students who were high school 
sophomores in spring 2002 had left school with- 
out completing a 4-year program as of spring 
2004 (see supplemental table 27-1). 1 In contrast, 
10 percent of spring 1990 sophomores had left 
school without completing a 4-year program as 
of spring 1992, and 14 percent of spring 1980 
sophomores had left as of spring 1982. 

The percentage of 2002 high school sopho- 
mores who had left school as of spring 2004 
without completing a 4-year program varied by 
sex, parental education, socioeconomic status 
(SES), and race/ethnicity (see supplemental 
table 27-2). For example, males were more 
likely to have left school than females (9 vs. 7 
percent). Students whose parents had not com- 
pleted high school were more likely to have left 
school than those with a parent who had earned 
at least a bachelor’s degree (19 vs. 4 percent). 
In addition, 2002 sophomores from low-SES 
families were more likely than their peers from 
middle- or high-SES families to have left school. 
Students who were White were less likely to 
have left school than students who were Black, 



Hispanic, or more than one race, but more so 
than Asian/Pacific Islander students. 

Academic achievement and school experiences 
were also associated with students’ likelihood 
of leaving school. For example, 15 percent of 
students in the bottom quarter of mathematics 
achievement had left school as of spring 2004, 
compared with 2 percent of those in the top 
quarter. Students who had been suspended or 
placed on probation three or more times before 
the spring of their sophomore year were more 
likely to have left school than students who had 
never been suspended or put on probation (31 
vs. 6 percent). 

The 2002 sophomores who had left school by 
spring 2004 were asked to identify the reasons 
why they had left. Among the most frequently 
cited reasons were that they had missed too 
many school days (43 percent), they thought it 
would be easier to get a GED (40 percent), they 
were getting poor grades and failing in school 
(38 percent), and they did not like school (37 
percent) (see supplemental table 27-3). 



PERSISTENCE: Percentage of spring 2002 high school sophomores who had left school without completing a 4-year 
program as of spring 2004, by parents' education 



Parents' education 

All sophomores 
Less than high school 
High school diploma or equivalent 
Some college 
Bachelor's degree or higher 




Percent 



1 This indicator shows the percentage of high 
school students in the spring of their sophomore 
year who, in the spring 2 years later, were not in 
school and had not graduated with a regular di- 
ploma or certificate of attendance.The 1 percent 
of sophomores who left school and earned a 
General Educational Development (GED) certifi- 
cate or other form of equivalency certificate as 
of the spring 2 years later are counted as having 
left school withouta regulardiploma or certificate 
of attendance. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Centerfor Education Statistics, Education Longitu- 
dinal Study of 2002 (ELS:2002/04), "First Follow- 
up, StudentSurvey, 2004, "previously unpublished 
tabulation (January 2006). 
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Indicator 28 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Public High School Graduation Rates by State 

The 2002-03 public high school graduation rate for the averaged freshman class 4 years 
earlier was 73.9 percent. The rate ranged from a low of 59.6 percent in the District of 

Columbia to a high of 87.0 percent in New Jersey. 



N0TE:The averaged freshman graduation rate is 
the number of graduates divided by the estimated 
count of freshmen 4 years earlier. The estimated 
count offreshmen is calculated by summing 1 0th- 
grade enrollment 2 years before the graduation 
year, 9th-grade enrollment 3 years before the 
graduation year, and 8th-grade enrollment 4 
years before the graduation year and dividing 
this amount by 3. Enrollment counts include a 
proportional distribution of students not enrolled 
in a specific grade. 

SOURCE:Seastrom, M., Hoffman, L, Chapman, C, 
and Stillwell, R. (2005). The Averaged Freshman 
Graduation Rate for Public High Schools from the 
Common Core of Data: School Years 200 1-02 and 
2002-03 (NCES 2006-601), tables 2 and 3 and 
previously unpublished tabulation (September 
2005). Data from U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Common 
Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Data File: 
School Years 1996-97 through 2003-04." 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,12 
SupplementalTable 28-1 



NCES 2006-062 
NCES 2006-604 
NCES 2006-605 



This indicator examines the percentage of 
public high school students who graduate. To 
do so, it uses the averaged freshman gradu- 
ation rate — a measure of the percentage of 
the incoming freshman class that graduates 4 
years later. The averaged freshman enrollment 
count is the sum of the number of 8th-grad- 
ers 5 years earlier, the number of 9th-graders 
4 years earlier (because this is when current 
year seniors were freshmen), and the number 
of lOth-graders 3 years earlier divided by 3. 
The intent of this averaging is to account for 
the high rate of grade retention in the freshman 
year, which adds 9th-grade repeaters from the 
previous year to the number of students in the 
incoming freshman class each year. 

Among all public high school students in 
the class of 2002-03, the averaged freshman 
graduation rate was 73.9 percent (see supple- 
mental table 28-1). New Jersey had the highest 
graduation rate at 87.0 percent. Thirteen other 



states had rates above 80 percent: North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Vermont, South Dakota, Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
Montana, Connecticut, Virginia, and Utah. The 
District of Columbia had the lowest graduation 
rate in 2002-03 at 59.6 percent. Ten states also 
had graduation rates below 70 percent, includ- 
ing Alaska, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, New Mexico, Mississippi, New York, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. 

The overall averaged freshman graduation rate 
among public school students increased from 
71.7 percent for the class of 2000-01 to 73.9 
percent for the class of 2002-03. Between the 
two years, there was an increase in the gradua- 
tion rate in 43 states; 4 states had an increase of 
greater than 5 percentage points (South Dakota, 
Florida, Oregon, and Washington). The gradu- 
ation rate decreased in 7 states and the District 
of Columbia, with the rate decreasing the most 
in Massachusetts (3.2 percentage points). 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION: Averaged freshman graduation rate for public high school students, by state: 2002-03 
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Indicator 29 



Transition to College 

Immediate Transition to College 

The immediate college enrollment rate increased from 49 percent in 1 972 to 67 percent 
in 2004. The gap between Blacks and Whites first widened between 1 977 and 1 983 but 
then narrowed between 1 998 and 200 1, while the gap between Hispanics and Whites 
widened between 1 979 and 1 997. 



The percentage of high school completers 1 who 
enroll in college in the fall immediately after 
high school reflects the accessibility of and the 
value placed on college education. The immedi- 
ate college (2- or 4-year) enrollment rate for all 
high school completers ages 16-24 increased 
between 1972 and 1997 from 49 to 67 percent. 
Then, the enrollment rate declined to 62 per- 
cent by 2001, before rising again to 67 percent 
in 2004 (see supplemental table 29-1). 

Between 1972 and 1978, approximately half 
of White high school completers immediately 
enrolled in college; the rate increased to 68 
percent by 1997, but decreased to 64 percent by 
2001 before increasing to 69 percent by 2004. 
The annual Black immediate enrollment rate 
was stable between 1972 and 1977; it then de- 
creased between 1978 and 1983, increasing the 
gap between Blacks and Whites. The rate for 
Blacks then increased between 1984 and 2004 
so that the gap narrowed between Blacks and 
Whites between 1998 and 2001. For Hispanics, 
the annual rate fluctuated over time, resulting 
in a nearly flat trend between 1972 and 2002 
before the rate increased to 62 percent by 



2004. The gap between Hispanics and Whites 
widened between 1979 and 1997. 

From 1972 to 2004, the immediate enrollment 
rate of high school completers increased faster for 
females than for males (see supplemental table 
29-2). Much of the growth in the overall rate for 
females was due to increases between 1981 and 
1997 in the rate of attending 4-year institutions. 
During this period, the rate at which females en- 
rolled at 4-year institutions increased faster than 
that of their male counterparts and than that of 
either males or females at 2-year institutions. 

Differences in immediate enrollment rates by 
family income and parents’ education have per- 
sisted. In each year between 1972 and 2004, the 
immediate college enrollment rate was higher 
for high school completers from high-income 2 
families than for their low-income peers (see 
supplemental table 29-1). Likewise, compared 
with completers whose parents had a bachelor’s 
or higher degree, those whose parents had less 
education had lower immediate enrollment 
rates in each year between 1992 and 2004 
(see supplemental table 29-3). 3 



COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES: Actual and trend rates of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October 
immediately after completing high school, by race/ethnicity: 1972-2004 



White vs. Black 



White vs. Hispanic 



Percent 




Rates 
■ Actual 
' Trend 



1 Refers to those who completed 12 years of 
school for survey years 1972-1991 and to those 
who earned a high school diploma or equivalent 
(e.g., a General Educational Development [GED] 
certificate) for years since 1992. See supplemental 
note 2 for more information. 

2 Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all fam- 
ily incomes, high income is the top 20 percent of 
all family incomes, and middle income is the 60 
percent in between. See supplemental note 2 fot 
further information. 

J Theearliestyearwith comparable data available 
for parents' educational attainment is 1992. 

NOTE: Includes those ages 16-24completing high 
school in a given year.Actual rates are annual esti- 
mates; trend rates show the linear trend of these 
annual values over the time period shown.The 
Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used 
to obtain educational attainment were changed 
in 1992.ln 1994, the survey methodology for the 
CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. 
See supplemental note 2 for further discussion. 
Black includes African American and Hispanic 
includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic 
origin unless specified. The erratic nature of the 
Hispanic rate reflects, in part, the small sample 
size of Hispanics. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS).October 
Supplement,1972-2004, previously unpublished 
tabulation for 2004 (November 2005). 
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Indicator 30 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Completions 

Degrees Earned by Women 

Women have earned a greater percentage of bachelor's degrees than men since the 
early 1 980s and now earn at least 4 out of 1 0 degrees in all fields except computer and 

information sciences and engineering. 



1 Includes other fields not shown separately. 

NOTE: Based on data from Title IV degree-granting 
institutions. See supplemental note 10 for more 
detail. The first section of fields shows fields in 
which women earned at least 50 percent of the 
degrees in 1980 and in 2004. The second sec- 
tion (shaded) includes fields in which women 
earned less than half of the degrees in 1980 but 
had earned at least half by 2004.The last section 
shows fields in which women earned less than 
half of the bachelor's degrees awarded in 1980 
and still earned less than half in 2004. Detail may 
not su m to tota Isbecauseofrounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Centerfor Education Statistics (NCES). (forthcom- 
ing). Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 (NCES 
2006-030), tables 249 and 276-297. Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1979-80 
Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS), "Degrees and Other Formal Awards 
Conferred" and 1989-90 through 2003-04 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System, “Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C87-00) 
and IPEDS.Fall 2004. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9, 10 



SupplementalTables 30-1,30-2 



NCES 2005-025 



Women earn a greater number and proportion 
of bachelor’s, master’s, and doctoral degrees than 
they did about 25 years ago. For example, the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded to women 
increased from 455,800 in 1979-80 to 804,100 in 
2003-04 (see supplemental table 30-1). Women 
have earned more bachelor’s degrees than men 
every year since 1981-82 and more master’s 
degrees since 1985-86 (NCES 2005-025, table 
249). In 2003-04, women earned 57 percent of 
all bachelor’s degrees. They also earned 59 per- 
cent of all master’s degrees, and 48 percent of all 
doctoral degrees (see supplemental table 30-2). 

The first section in the table below shows fields 
in which women earned 50 percent or more of 
the bachelor’s degrees awarded in 1979-80 and 
continued to do so in 2003-04, ordered from 
highest to lowest according to the percentage 
of degrees awarded to women in 1979-80. In 
each of these fields except visual and perform- 
ing arts, the percentage of degrees awarded 
to women increased between 1979-80 and 
2003-04. 

In the second section are fields in which women 
earned less than half of the bachelor’s degrees 
awarded in 1979-80 but earned at least half by 



2003-04. These fields included biological and 
biomedical sciences, where the proportion of 
degrees awarded to women increased from 42 
to 62 percent, and business, where it increased 
from 34 to 50 percent. 

The last section shows fields in which women 
earned less than half of the bachelor’s degrees 
awarded in 1979-80 and still earned less than 
half in 2003-04. Women earned the smallest 
proportions of bachelor’s degrees in 2003-04 in 
computer and information sciences (25 percent) 
and engineering (19 percent). 

Women have made gains at the graduate level as 
well. In 2003-04, women earned 59 percent of 
master’s degrees, compared with 53 percent in 
1989-90 and 49 percent in 1979-80 (see sup- 
plemental table 30-2). However, in 2003-04, 
women still earned less than half of all master’s 
degrees in business, computer and information 
sciences, engineering, mathematics, and physical 
sciences. At the doctoral level, women earned 48 
percent of all degrees in 2003-04, up from 36 
percent in 1989-90 and 30 percent in 1979-80. 
While women still earn less than half of doctoral 
degrees in a majority of fields, they have made 
gains in every field over the past 25 years. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Percentage of bachelor's degrees earned by women and change in the percentage earned by 
women from 1 979-80 to 2003-04, by field of study: Various years, 1 979-80 through 2003-04 

Change in percentage 
1999- points between 1979-80 



Field of study 1979-80 


1989-90 


2000 


2003-04 


and 2003-04 


Total 1 


49.0 


53.2 


57.2 


57.5 


8.4 


Health professions and related clinical sciences 


82.3 


84.6 


83.5 


86.5 


4.2 


Education 


73.8 


78.1 


75.8 


78.5 


4.7 


English language/literature/letters 


65.1 


67.0 


67.8 


68.9 


3.8 


Psychology 


63.3 


71.6 


76.5 


77.8 


14.5 


Visual and performing arts 


63.2 


62.0 


59.2 


61.1 


-2.1 


Communication, journalism, and related programs 


52.3 


60.5 


61.2 


64.6 


12.4 


Social sciences and history 


43.6 


44.2 


51.2 


50.9 


7.3 


Biological and biomedical sciences 


42.1 


50.8 


58.2 


62.2 


20.1 


Business 


33.7 


46.8 


49.8 


50.3 


16.7 


Mathematics and statistics 


42.3 


46.2 


47.8 


46.0 


3.6 


Computer/information sciences 


30.2 


29.9 


28.1 


25.1 


-5.2 


Agriculture/natural resources 


29.6 


31.6 


42.9 


47.9 


18.3 


Physical sciences and science technologies 


23.7 


31.3 


40.3 


41.7 


18.1 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


9.4 


14.1 


18.7 


18.8 


9.4 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Indicator 31 



Completions 

Educational Attainment 



The percentages of 25- to 29-year-olds who have completed high school, some college, or 
a bachelor's degree or higher have increased since 1 971, but racial/ethnic differences in 
levels of educational attainment remain. 



In 2005, some 86 percent of all 25- to 29-year- 
olds had received a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate, and 57 percent of these 
young adults had received additional education 
(see supplemental table 31-1). Although this per- 
centage represents an increase of 8 percentage 
points since 1971, the high school completion 
rate has been at least 85 percent since 1976. In 
1971, a lower percentage of Blacks than Whites 
completed high school (59 vs. 82 percent). Al- 
though the gap between Blacks and Whites has 
narrowed, the high school completion rate for 
Blacks was still below that of Whites in 2005 
(87 vs. 93 percent). The high school completion 
rate for Hispanics also increased between 1971 
and 2005 (from 48 to 63 percent). Unlike the 
gap between Blacks and Whites, no measur- 
able changes in the gap between Hispanics and 
Whites occurred between 1971 and 2005. 

The percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who had 
completed at least some college education in- 
creased from 34 to 57 percent between 1971 and 
2005 (see supplemental table 31-2). However, in- 
creases in the rate of completing at least some col- 
lege were not even throughout the entire period: 



the rate increased during the 1970s, leveled off 
during the 1980s, increased in the early and mid- 
1990s, and has leveled off since then. The overall 
upward trend reflects an overall increase in the 
propensity of high school graduates to enroll in 
college immediately after completing high school 
(see indicator 29). For each racial/ethnic group, 
the percentage completing at least some college 
increased between 1971 and 2005, but the rate 
of increase was less for Hispanics than for Whites 
or Blacks. In 2005, 64 percent of White 25- to 
29-year-olds had completed at least some college, 
compared with 49 percent of their Black peers 
and 33 percent of their Hispanic peers. 

In most years, the rate for completing a bache- 
lor’s degree or higher was roughly half the rate 
for completing some college. The percentage 
of 25- to 29-year-olds who had completed a 
bachelor’s degree or higher increased from 
17 to 29 percent between 1971 and 2005 
(see supplemental table 31-3). Although the 
percentage with a bachelor’s degree or higher 
increased for all three racial/ethnic groups, the 
gaps between Whites and Blacks and between 
Whites and Hispanics widened over time. 



HIGH SCHOOL: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed high school, by race/ethnicity: March 1971-2005 



Percent 




Total 1 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



1 Included in the totals but not shown separately 
are those from other racial/ethnic categories. 
NOTE: Prior to 1992, "high school completers" 
meant those who completed 1 2 years of school- 
ing and "some college" meant completing 1 or 
more years of college; beginning in 1992, the 
terms meant those who received a high school 
diploma or equivalency certificate and those who 
completed a ny college at all, respectively. I n 1 994, 
the survey instrument forthe Current Population 
Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were ad- 
justed. See supplemental note 2 foi further discus- 
sion. Some estimates are revised from previous 
publications.Black includes African American and 
Hispanic includes fatino. Race categories exclude 
Hispanic origin unless specified. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), An- 
nual Social and Economic Study Supplement, 
1971-2005, previously unpublished tabulation 
(November 2005). 
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31-2,31-3 
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Indicator 31 — Continued 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



SOME COLLEGE: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed at least some college, by race/ethnicity: March 
1971-2005 



Percent 




Total 1 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



1 Included in the totals but not shown separately 
are those from other racial/ethnic categories. 
NOTE: Prior to 1992,"high school completers" 
meant those who completed 12 years of school- 
ing and "some college" meant completing 1 or 
more years of college; beginning in 1992, the 
terms meant those who received a high school 
diploma or equivalency certificate and those who 
completed any college at all, respectively. In 1 994, 
the survey instrument for the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were ad- 
justed.Seesupp/emenffl/nofe2forfurtherdiscus- 
sion. Some estimates are revised from previous 
publications. Black includes African American and 
Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude 
Hispanic origin unless specified. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), An- 
nual Social and Economic Study Supplement, 
1971-2005, previously unpublished tabulation 
(November 2005). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2,12 

Supplemental Tables 3 1 -1 , 
31-2,31-3 



BACHELOR'S DEGREE OR HIGHER: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed a bachelor's degree or higher, by 
race/ethnicity: March 1971-2005 



Percent 




Total 1 
— — White 
Black 
Hispanic 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Indicator 32 



Completions 

Advanced Degree Completion Among Bachelor's Degree Recipients 

By 2003, about one-fourth of 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients had earned an 
advanced degree. 



In total, 26 percent of 1992-93 graduates had 
earned at least one advanced degree by 2003, ap- 
proximately 10 years after they finished college. 
Considering the highest degree earned, 20 percent 
of these graduates had earned a master’s degree, 
4 percent had earned a first-professional degree, 
and 2 percent had earned a doctoral degree. 

Compared with their peers in other under- 
graduate majors, science, mathematics, and 
engineering majors were the most likely to have 
earned any advanced degree and the most likely 
to have earned a doctoral degree. Undergradu- 
ate education majors were more likely to have 
earned a master’s degree than other majors (26 
percent), whereas business and management 
majors were less likely to have earned a master’s 
degree than other majors (15 percent). 

By 2003, some 40 percent of 1992-93 graduates 
had enrolled in an advanced degree program (see 
supplemental table 32-1). Of those who were en- 
rolled in an advanced degree program, 26 percent 
had earned at least one degree, 6 percent were still 
enrolled in an advanced degree program (with 
or without earlier attainment), and 9 percent 



were no longer enrolled and had not completed 
an advanced degree by 2003. 1 Advanced degree 
attainment did not always match what students 
reported when they completed their bachelor’s 
degree. Among those who had expected to earn 
a doctoral degree, some 7 percent had done so by 
2003. However, 28 percent of those with doctoral 
degree aspirations had earned a master’s degree, 
6 percent had earned a first-professional degree, 
and 9 percent were still enrolled in a graduate 
program in 2003. Among those who had first- 
professional degree expectations, 53 percent had 
earned some type of advanced degree and 32 
percent had earned a first-professional degree. 
Less than one-fourth of those with master’s de- 
gree expectations (22 percent) had earned any 
advanced degree by 2003. 

The percentage of 1992-93 graduates who had 
earned any advanced degree by 2003 did not vary 
by sex or race/ethnicity. However, conferment of 
an advanced degree did vary by parents’ highest 
level of education: 34 percent of those whose par- 
ents had an advanced degree had earned a gradu- 
ate degree by 2003, compared with 19 percent of 
those whose parents did not go to college. 



HIGHEST ADVANCED DEGREE ATTAINED: Percentage of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who had earned an advanced 
degree by 2003, by bachelor's degree field of study and highest degree attained 



Bachelor's degree 
field of study 

Total 

Science, math, and engineering 
Social and behavioral sciences 
Education 
Arts and humanities 
Health 

Business and management 
Other 




10 



20 30 

Percent 



Percent with any 
advanced degree 

26 
34 
29 
29 
27 
22 
17 
22 



40 



50 



# Rounds to zero. 

1 Three percent of graduates have earned an 
advanced degree and are currently pursuing a 
second advanced degree. 

NOTE: Master's degrees include students who 
earned a post-master's certificate. First-profes- 
sional programs include Chiropractic (D.C. or 
D.C.M.), Pharmacy (D.Phar), Dentistry (D.D.S. or 
D.M.D.), Podiatry (Pod.D.or D.P.), Medicine (M.D.), 
Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), Optometry (O.D.), 
Law (L.L.B. or J.D.), Osteopathic Medicine (D.O.), 
or Theology (M.Div., M.H.L., or B.D.). Detail may 
not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1993/03 Bacca- 
laureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B: 
93/03), previously unpublished tabulation 
(September 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 32-1 




■ Master's degree First-professional degree ■ Doctoral degree 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Section 4: Website Contents 



Indicator-Year 



Coursetaking and Standards 

High School Exit Examinations 24-2005 

Trends in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 21-2004 

Student Characteristics in Science and Mathematics Coursetaking 22-2004 

Trends in English and Foreign Language Coursetaking 24-2003 

Student Characteristics in English and Foreign Language Coursetaking 25-2003 

Learning Opportunities 

Early Development of Children 35-2005 

Ea rly Literacy Activities 33-2006 

Care Arrangements for Children After School 33-2004 

Afterschool Activities 34-2006 

Availability of Advanced Courses in High Schools 25-2005 

Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 35-2006 

Out-of-Field Teaching in Middle and High School Grades 28-2003 

Out-of-Field Teaching by Poverty Concentration and Minority Enrollment 24-2004 

Special Programs 

Public Alternative Schools for At-Risk Students 27-2003 

Inclusion of Students With Disabilities in Regular Classrooms 27-2005 

School Choice 

Parental Choice of Schools 36-2006 

Profile and Demographic Characteristics of Public Charter Schools 28-2005 

Teachers 

Beginning Teachers 29-2003 

Elementary/Secondary School Teaching Among Recent College Graduates 37-2006 

School Characteristics and Climate 

Characteristics of School Principals 26-2004 

Size of High Schools 30-2003 

Student Perceptions ofTheir School's Social and Learning Environment 29-2005 

Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 38-2006 

School Violence and Safety 39-2006 

Other School Resources 

High School Guidance Counseling 27-2004 

Finance 

Variations in Expenditures per Student 40-2006 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Poverty 41-2006 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Location 35-2004 

Expenditures in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools by Expenditure Category 42-2006 

Public Effort to Fund Elementary and Secondary Education 39-2005 

International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 43-2006 

Changes in Sources of Public School Revenue 44-2006 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators 
in Section 4 that appear on The Condition of Edu- 
cation website ( httD://nces.ed.oov/Drograms/ 
coe),drawn from the 2000-2006 print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area.The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 
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Introduction: Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education measure salient features of the 
context of learning in elementary and second- 
ary schools. This includes the content of learn- 
ing and expectations for student performance; 
processes of instruction; mechanisms of choice 
in education; characteristics of teachers and the 
teaching profession; the climate for learning 
and other organizational aspects of schools; 
and the financial resources available. There 
are 32 indicators in this section: 12, prepared 
for this year’s volume, appear on the following 
pages, and all 32, including indicators from 
previous years, appear on the Web (see Website 
Contents on the facing page for a full list of 
the indicators). 

The first feature of schooling and schools is pat- 
terns of coursetaking by students and the stan- 
dards of performance they are now expected to 
meet. Four indicators on the Web trace trends 
over time in the academic level and number 
of courses that high school students take by 
graduation using student transcripts. 

A second feature is the learning opportunities 
afforded children. Two new indicators this year 
examine the early literacy and afterschool ac- 
tivities of youth. Additional indicators on the 
Web show the availability of advanced-level 
academic courses and the extent of out-of-field 
teaching. 

School districts and schools have special pro- 
grams to serve the particular educational needs 
of special populations. An indicator on the Web 
shows the extent to which students with dis- 
abilities are included in regular classrooms for 
instructional purposes. 

School choice provides parents with the oppor- 
tunity to choose a school for their children be- 
yond the assigned school. Parents may choose 



a private school, they may live in a district that 
offers choice among public schools, or they may 
select a school by moving into that school’s 
community. An indicator in this volume exam- 
ines parental choice of charter schools. 

Teachers are critical to the learning process in 
schools. One indicator in the volume shows 
the extent to which recent college graduates 
enter teaching. 

Another feature of the contexts of elementary 
and secondary schools is the climate for learn- 
ing. The climate is shaped by different factors 
in the school environment, including parent, 
teacher, and student attitudes, and students’ 
sense of physical security and freedom from 
violence. Indicators in both of these areas are 
included in this volume. 

The final aspect details financial support for 
education. Fundamentally, these financial 
sources of support are either private, in which 
individuals decide how much they are willing 
to pay for education, or public, in which case 
the decisions are made by citizens through their 
governments. The Condition of Education de- 
scribes the forms and amounts of financial 
support to education from public and private 
sources, how those funds are distributed among 
different types of schools, and on what they 
are spent. Among the indicators in this volume 
of The Condition of Education are indicators 
on variations in expenditures per student and 
trends in expenditures per student in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

The indicators on contexts of elementary and 
secondary schooling from previous editions of 
The Condition of Education , which are not 
included in this volume, are available at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/list/i4.asp . 
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Indicator 33 



Learning Opportunities 

Early Literacy Activities 



Poor, near-poor, and nonpoor children were more likely to participate in literacy activities 
in 2005 than in 1993. 



Children whose parents read to them tend to 
become better readers and perform better in 
school (Snow, Burns, and Griffin 1998). Other 
family activities such as telling stories and sing- 
ing songs also encourage children’s acquisition 
of literacy skills (Moss and Fawcett 1995). 

The percentage of prekindergarten children 
ages 3-5 read to frequently by a family member 
(i.e., three or more times in the week preced- 
ing the survey) increased from 78 percent in 
1993 to 86 percent in 2005 (see supplemental 
table 33-1). There were also increases in the 
percentage of children whose family members 
frequently told them a story (from 43 to 54 
percent); taught them letters, words, or num- 
bers (from 58 to 77 percent); and taught them 
songs or music (from 41 to 54 percent). 

All children regardless of poverty status were 
more likely to have an adult read to them fre- 
quently in 2005 than in 1993; however, the 
increase among poor children (from 68 to 78 
percent) was greater than the increase among 
nonpoor children (from 87 to 90 percent). 



Despite the greater increase for poor children, 
nonpoor children were still more likely than 
poor children to have a family member read to 
them frequently in 2005 as was also the case 
in 1993. For example, in 2005, a greater per- 
centage of nonpoor children were read to than 
poor children (90 vs. 78 percent). However, 
in 2005, there were no measurable differences 
found between nonpoor and poor children for 
the other three home literacy activities. 

The percentage of children who engaged in cer- 
tain literacy activities in 2005 varied by parents’ 
education and race/ethnicity. Children whose 
parents had at least a high school diploma or 
equivalent were more likely to be read to and 
taught letters, words, or numbers than those 
children whose parents had less than a high 
school diploma. White children were more 
likely than Black or Hispanic children to have 
a family member read to them. However, a 
greater percentage of Hispanic children than 
White children were taught songs or music. 



EARLY LITERACY ACTIVITIES: Percentage of prekindergarten children ages 3-5 who participated in home literacy activities 
with a family member three or more times in the preceding week, by poverty status: 1 993 and 2005 



Percent 




1993 2005 1993 2005 1993 2005 1993 2005 



Read to 



Told a story Taught letters, 

words, or numbers 



Taught songs 
or music 



■ Poor Near-poor ■ Nonpoor 



N0TE:"Poor" is defined to include those families 
below the poverty threshold; "near-poor" is 
defined as 100-199 percent of the poverty 
threshold; and “nonpoor” is defined as 200 per- 
cent or more than the poverty threshold. See 
supplemental note 1 for more information on 
poverty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, School Readi- 
ness Survey of the 1993 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (NHES) and Early 
Childhood Program Participation Survey of the 
2005 NHES, previously unpublished tabulation 
(October 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 33-1 
Moss and Fawcett 1995 




Snow, Burns, and Griffin 1998 
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Indicator 34 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Learning Opportunities 

Afterschool Activities 



In 2005, students in kindergarten through 8th grade from nonpoor families 
were more likely to participate in afterschool activities than students from poor and 

near-poor families. 



This indicator looks at kindergarten through 
8th-grade (grades K-8) students’ participation 
in various afterschool activities in 2005. Par- 
ents whose children in grades K-8 currently 
participate in activities outside of school (either 
primarily for supervision 1 or enrichment) were 
asked whether their children had participated in 
a series of specific activities since the beginning 
of the school year. 



families participated in each of the activities 
than students from poor and near-poor fami- 
lies (see supplemental table 34-1). Similarly, a 
greater percentage of students in two-parent 
households participated in these activities 
than students in one-parent or guardian-only 
households with one exception: there was no 
measurable difference for participation in aca- 
demic activities. 



1 In some cases, children participate in afterschool 
activities not just for enjoyment or enrichment, 
but also so that their parents, who are often work- 
ing, may be assured that they are supervised by 
adults in a safe setting. 

NOTE:"Poor" is defined to include those families 
below the poverty threshold; "near-poor" is 
defined as 100-199 percent of the poverty 
threshold;and"nonpoor"is defined as 200 percent 
or more than the poverty threshold. See supple- 
mental note 1 for more information on poverty. 
Homeschooled children are exduded.When asked 
about their children's participation in various af- 
terschool activities (regularly scheduled at least 
once a month), parents could respond either"yes" 
or"no."Shown is the percentage of parents who 
responded "yes" for each activity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, After-School 
Programs and Activities Survey of the 2005 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), previously unpublished tabulation 
(October 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 34-1, 
34-2 




In 2005, among all students in grades K-8, some 
31 percent participated in sports, 20 percent 
in religious activities, 18 percent in arts (e.g., 
music, dance, or painting), 10 percent in scouts, 
8 percent in community service, 7 percent in aca- 
demic activities (e.g., tutoring or mathematics 
laboratory), and 6 percent in clubs (e.g., year- 
book, debate, or book club) (see supplemental 
table 34-1). Between 2001 and 2005, the per- 
centages of students participating in academic 
activities, clubs, community service, and sports 
increased (see supplemental table 34-2). 

Rates of participation varied by student and 
school characteristics in 2005. For example, a 
greater percentage of students from nonpoor 



In terms of student and school characteristics, 
in 2005 a greater percentage of females than 
males were involved in arts, clubs, community 
service, religious activities, and scouts. How- 
ever, a greater percentage of males than females 
participated in sports (34 vs. 28 percent). A 
greater percentage of students in grades 6-8 
than students in grades K-2 participated in aca- 
demic activities (9 vs. 3 percent), arts (19 vs. 
15 percent), clubs (9 vs. 2 percent), community 
service (14 vs. 2 percent), religious activities (23 
vs. 15 percent), and sports (34 vs. 26 percent). 
Furthermore, a greater percentage of students in 
private schools than students in public schools 
participated in these specific afterschool activi- 
ties with the exception of religious activities. 



AFTERSCHOOL ACTIVITIES: Percentageof kindergartenthrough8th-gradestudentswho participated in variousafterschool 
activities (regularly scheduled at least once a month) since the beginning of the school year, by poverty status: 2005 



Percent 




Academic Arts Clubs Community Religious Scouts Sports 

activities service activities 



■ Poor Near-poor ■ Nonpoor 
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Indicator 35 



Learning Opportunities 

Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Student/teacher ratios tend to be higher in public schools with larger enrollments than in 
public schools with smaller enrollments. 



The ratio of students to teachers, which is 
frequently used as a proxy measure for class 
size, 1 declined from 17.6 students per teacher 
in 1990 to 16.5 in 2003 for all regular 2 public 
elementary, secondary, and combined schools 
(see supplemental table 35-1). The patterns 
are different, however, when public elemen- 
tary, secondary, and combined schools are 
examined separately. 

As with all regular public schools, the student/ 
teacher ratio for regular public elementary 
schools declined between 1990 and 2003 (from 
18.2 to 16.3), with most of the decline occur- 
ring after 1995. Generally, elementary schools 
in each enrollment category showed similar 
patterns except in the largest schools (1,500 
students or greater), where the student/teacher 
ratio increased from 19.9 to 20.8 students per 
teacher. 

In contrast, student/teacher ratios for all regu- 
lar public secondary schools increased between 
1990 and 1995 (from 16.7 to 17.7) and then de- 
clined to 17.0 in 2003. Secondary schools in each 
enrollment category showed similar patterns. 



In regular public combined schools (that in- 
clude both elementary and secondary grades), 
student/teacher ratios were about the same in 
2003 as in 1990. When examined by enroll- 
ment category, the student/teacher ratios for all 
but the largest schools in 2003 were similar to 
the ratio in 1990 or had declined. The student/ 
teacher ratio for the largest schools increased 
from 19.0 in 1990 to 20.8 in 2003. 

In every year from 1990 through 2003, the 
student/teacher ratio was positively associated 
with the enrollment for elementary, second- 
ary, and combined regular public schools; the 
student/teacher ratio for any given enrollment 
category was always larger than that of any 
smaller enrollment category. For example, in 
2003, regular elementary schools with over 
1,500 students enrolled 6.9 more students per 
teacher, on average, than regular elementary 
schools with enrollments under 300. During 
this period, the gap between the student/teacher 
ratios for the largest and smallest schools grew 
for elementary (from 3.9 to 6.9) and combined 
regular public schools (from 8.1 to 9.5). 



STUDENT/TEACHER RATIO: Student/teacher ratios in regular public elementary and secondary schools, by level and 
enrollment of school: Fall 1990-2003 



Students 
per teacher 



Elementary 



Secondary 




Enrollment 

1,500 or more 
1,000-1,499 
500-999 
300-499 
Under 300 



' Student/teacher ratios do not provide a direct 
measure of class size because they are based on 
the amount of time in full-time equivalents that 
all teachers in a school spend instructing students. 
These teachers include classroom teachers;prekin- 
dergarten teachers in some elementary schools; 
art, music, and physical education teachers; and 
teachers who do not teach regular classes every 
period of the day. 

2 Regular schools include all schools except 
special education schools, vocational schools, 
and alternative schools. 

NOTErThe student/teacher ratio is determined by 
dividing the total number of full-time-equivalent 
teachers into the total enrollment. This analysis 
excludes schools that did not report both enroll- 
ment and teacher data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, The NCES Common 
Co re of Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary 
School Universe Survey," 1990-91 through 
2003-04, previously unpublished tabulations 
(July and August 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 3 
Supplemental Table 35-1 
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Indicator 36 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



School Choice 

Parental Choice of Schools 



The percentage of children whose parents enrolled them in chosen public schools 
increased between 1 993 and 2003. Differences in parents' choice of public school are 

related to grade level, region, and race/ethnicity. 



1 In some school districts, the child is assigned to 
a specific school;in others, the parents can choose 
the school their child will attend. Pa rents may also 
be able to choose a school from outside the home 
district. Estimates in this indicator are based on 
parents' responses and parents may or may not 
know whether such choice is available. 

NOTE: Includes homeschooled students enrolled 
in public or private schools for 9 or more hours 
per week. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, School Readiness 
Survey of the 1993 National Household Educa- 
tion Surveys Program (NHES), School Safety and 
Discipline Survey of the 1993 NHES, and Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education Survey of 
the 2003 NHES, previously unpublished tabula- 
tions (May 2004). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 
Supplemental Tables 36-1, 
36-2,36-3 
NCES 2003-031 




Between 1993 and 2003, the percentage of 
students in grades 1-12 attending a “chosen” 
public school (a public school other than their 
assigned public school) increased from 11 to 
15 percent, while the percentage attending as- 
signed public schools decreased from 80 to 74 
percent (see supplemental table 36-1). The per- 
centages of students attending private schools 
also increased during this period (0.9 percentage 
points for private church-related schools and 0.8 
percentage points for private not church-related 
schools); these increases, however, were smaller 
than the increase in the percentage of students 
attending chosen public schools. This indicator 
examines the availability of public school choice 
programs and the students who attend chosen 
public schools, as reported by parents. 1 

When asked whether they could send their 
child to a chosen public school, the parents of 
5 1 percent of students reported having such a 
choice (see supplemental table 36-2). Not all 
students’ parents, however, were equally likely 
to report that they had this choice. For instance, 
parents of students in grades 9-12 compared 
with grades 1-5 (54 vs. 50 percent), as well 



as parents of students in the West compared 
with those in the Northeast and South (61 vs. 
39 and 47 percent, respectively), were more 
likely to report having choice over their child’s 
public school. 

Among students whose parents reported having 
public school choice, approximately 27 percent 
attended a chosen public school, while 65 per- 
cent attended their assigned school. In addition, 
students in grades 1-5 were more likely to at- 
tend a chosen public school than students in 
grades 9-12 (30 vs. 25 percent). Black students 
compared with White or Hispanic students (42 
vs. 22 and 27 percent, respectively), as well as 
students in the South compared with students 
in the Midwest (30 vs. 22 percent), were more 
likely to attend chosen public schools. 

Another way in which parents can choose 
schools is to move to a neighborhood so that 
their children can attend a particular school. 
In 2003, the parents of 24 percent of students 
reported that they moved to their current neigh- 
borhood so that their children could attend their 
current school (see supplemental table 36-3). 



DIFFERENCES IN PARENTAL CHOICE: Percentage distribution of students in grades 1-12, by type of school: 1993 and 
2003 




1.6 



2.4 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

■ Public, assigned Public, chosen ■ Private, church-related Private, not church-related 



Percentage 

point Percent 

Type of school 1993 2003 difference change 



Public, assigned 


79.9 


73.9 


-6.0 


-7.5 


Public, chosen 


11.0 


15.4 


4.4 


40.0 


Private, church-related 


7.5 


8.4 


0.9 


12.0 


Private, not church-related 


1.6 


2.4 


0.8 


50.0 
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Indicator 37 



Teachers 

Elementary/Secondary School Teaching Among Recent College Graduates 

Overall, the proportion of bachelor's degree recipients who had taught at the 
kindergarten through 12th-grade level within a year of graduation or who had 
prepared to teach but not taught remained steady during the 1 990s. 



Twelve percent of 1999-2000 bachelor’s degree 
recipients taught in a K-12 school within a year 
of graduation, up from 10 percent for their 
1992-93 counterparts. However, the earlier 
graduates were more likely than the later ones 
to have prepared to teach 1 but not taught (5 vs. 
3 percent). As a result, the overall proportion 
who had either taught or prepared to teach 
but not taught was the same for both cohorts 
(15 percent). 

Among education majors, the 1999-2000 
graduates showed a greater inclination than 
the 1992-93 graduates to teach: 80 percent of 
education majors graduating in 1999-2000 had 
either taught within a year or prepared to teach 
but not taught, compared with 71 percent of 
their 1992-93 counterparts (see supplemental 
table 37-1). 

Teachers’ academic qualifications have been 
measured using college entrance examination 
(CEE) scores (SAT or ACT) or grade point aver- 
ages (GPAs), although both measures have 
limitations (NCES 2005-161). Not everyone 
takes a CEE, and even if they do, their scores do 
not capture their college performance because 



the tests are taken before students enter college. 
GPAs measure academic performance in college, 
but grades are not standardized within or among 
institutions. The proportion of graduates who 
had either taught or prepared to teach but not 
taught increased between 1992-93 and 1999- 
2000 for those with the lowest CEE scores 2 
(from 18 to 23 percent), but not for those with 
CEE scores in the middle range (15 to 16 per- 
cent) or at the highest level (10 percent in both 
years). There was no measurable change for 
graduates at any specific GPA level. 

Among 1999-2000 graduates who had taught 
within a year of graduation, 66 percent taught first 
in an elementary school, 30 percent in a second- 
ary school, and 4 percent in a combined school 
(see supplemental table 37-2). To place this in 
context, 63 percent of all teachers in 1999-2000 
taught in elementary schools, 3 1 percent in sec- 
ondary schools, and 7 percent in combined 
schools. 3 Teachers with the highest CEE scores 
were more likely to have taught in a secondary 
school (48 percent) than were those with scores 
at the middle and lower levels (32 and 25 percent, 
respectively) (see supplemental table 37-2). 



TEACHING AMONG RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES: Percentage of 1 992-93 and 1 999-2000 bachelor's degree recipients 
who had taught in a K-12 school and who had prepared to teach but not taught, by college entrance examination 
score: 1994 and 2001 




Had 

prepared 
to teach 
but not 
taught 1 

Had 

taught 



Total 



Lowest 



Middle 



Highest 



College entrance examination score level 2 



1 "Prepared to teach" means either that gradu- 
ates were certified or that they had completed a 
teacher education program or student teaching 
assignment but were not yet certified. 

2 Graduates' CEE scores are either the combined 
SAT score (sum of the SAT verbal and math 
scores) or the ACT composite score converted to 
an estimated SAT combined score.The three levels 
of scores represent the bottom fourth, middle half, 
and top fourth.Twenty-two percent of 1993 and 
31 percent of 2000 bachelor's degree recipients 
did not have scores. 

3 J.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1 999-2000 Schools and 
Staffing Survey (SASS), previously unpublished 
tabulation (January 2006). 

NOTE: "Taught" excludes instructional aides and 
long- and short-term substitute teachers. See 
supplemental note 3 for more information on 
college entrance examination scores, grade point 
averages, and undergraduate major categories. 
SOURCE: Henke, R.R., Peter, K, Li, X., and Geis, S. 
(2005). Elementary/Secondary School Teaching 
Among Recent College Graduates: 1 994 and 200 1 
(NCES 2005-161), tables 13 and 14. Data from 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1993/94 and 2000/01 
Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Studies 
(B&B:93/94 and B&B:2000/01). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 
Supplemental Tables 37-1, 
37-2 

NCES 2005-161 
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Indicator 38 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



School Characteristics and Climate 

Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 



In 2003, more than half of all children in grades 3-12 had parents who reported that they 
were "very satisfied" with their child's school, their child's teachers, the school's academic 

standards, and the school's order and discipline. 



NOTE:"Near-poor"is defined as 100-199 percent 
of the poverty threshold;"nonpoor"is defined as 
200 percent or more than the poverty threshold. 
Data include both public and private school 
students in grades 3-1 2. When asked how satis- 
fied they were with four aspects of their child's 
education (their child's school, their child's 
teachers, the school's academic standards, and 
the school's order and discipline) parents could 
respond in four ways:"very satisfied, ""somewhat 
satisfied, ""somewhat dissatisfied," or "very dis- 
satisfied/'Shown is the percentage of parents who 
reported being "very satisfied." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, School Safety and 
Discipline Survey ofthe 1993 National Household 
Education Surveys Program (NHES), Parent Survey 
ofthe 1999 NHES.and Parentand Family Involve- 
ment in Education Survey ofthe 2003 NHES, previ- 
ously unpublished tabulation (August 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 38-1 




In 2003, more than half of all children in grades 
3-12 had parents who reported that they were 
“very satisfied” with each of the following as- 
pects of their child’s education: their child’s 
school (58 percent), their child’s teachers (59 
percent), the school’s academic standards (58 
percent), and the school’s order and discipline 
(60 percent) (see supplemental table 38-1). 
Comparisons with comparable data for 1993 
show no measurable differences in the parents’ 
reported satisfaction with each of these four 
aspects of their child’s education. 

In 2003, a greater percentage of White children 
in grades 3-12 than Black children had parents 
who reported being very satisfied with each of 
the four aspects of their child’s education. The 
percentage of White children with parents who 
reported being very satisfied with their child’s 
school increased from 57 percent in 1993 to 
60 percent in 2003, whereas no measurable 
differences were found between these years in 
the percentages of Black and Hispanic children 
with parents who reported being very satisfied 
with their child’s school. 



Differences in parental levels of satisfaction 
with each of these four aspects of their child’s 
education were also found by poverty, grade 
level, and school type. In 2003, the percentages 
of children with parents who reported being 
very satisfied with their child’s school, its aca- 
demic standards, and its order and discipline 
were higher for those who were categorized as 
nonpoor than for those categorized as near- 
poor or poor. The percentages of children in 
grades 3-5 with parents who reported being 
very satisfied with each of the four aspects 
of their child’s education were greater than 
the percentages of children in grades 6-8 and 
grades 9-12. In addition, the percentages of 
children in private schools with parents who 
reported being very satisfied with each of these 
four aspects were greater than the percentages 
of children in public schools, while the per- 
centages of children in chosen public schools 
were greater than the percentages in assigned 
public schools. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL: Percentage of children in grades 3-12 whose parents were very satisfied with their schools, 
by poverty status: 1 993, 1 999, and 2003 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 39 



School Characteristics and Climate 

School Violence and Safety 

From 1 992 through 2003, there was a general decline in the rate at which students ages 
12-18 were victims of theft and violent crime at school. 



Theft and violence that occur at school 1 can 
lead to a disruptive and threatening environ- 
ment, physical injury, and emotional stress, all 
of which can be obstacles to student achieve- 
ment (Elliott, Hamburg, and Williams 1998). 
To measure the prevalence of theft and violence 
in our nation’s schools, this indicator examines 
nonfatal crime rates per 1,000 students, ages 
12-18, from 1992 through 2003. Nonfatal 
crime includes theft and all violent crime; all 
violent crime includes serious violent crimes 
(rape, sexual assault, robbery, and aggravated 
assault) and simple assault. 

From 1992 through 2003, the rate of crime 
against students at school declined by 53 per- 
cent for theft (from 95 to 45 crimes per 1,000 
students) and by 42 percent for all violent 
crime (from 48 to 28 crimes per 1,000 stu- 
dents) (see supplemental table 39-1). There was 
no measurable change in the total nonfatal rate 
of crime against students at school from 2002 
to 2003. The rates for these crimes, from 1992 
through 2003, also decreased for the time when 
students were away from school. In each of the 
years observed, the rates for serious violent 



crime were lower when students were at school 
than when they were away from school. 

In 2003, a greater percentage of high school-age 
students (ages 15-18) than middle school-age 
students (ages 12-14) were victims of crime 
away from school (see supplemental table 39-2). 
However, no measurable difference was found 
between high school-age and middle school-age 
students in the rates at which they were victims 
of crime at school. The rates of violent crime 
at school, especially serious violent crime, were 
higher for urban students than for suburban 
students. No measurable difference was found 
between suburban and urban students in their 
rates of violent crime away from school. A 
greater percentage of students from high-in- 
come households than students from low-income 
households 2 were victims of theft at school. 

In 2003, a greater percentage of White and Black 
students than Hispanic students were victims of 
theft at school. No measurable difference was 
found between males and females in the rates at 
which they were victims of theft at school. How- 
ever, a greater percentage of males than females 
were victims of violent crime at school. 



TRENDS IN VICTIMIZATION: Rate of nonfatal crime against students ages 12-1 8 at school or on the way to or from school 
per 1 ,000 students, by type of crime: 1 992-2003 



Rate (per 1,000 students) 




1 "At school” includes inside the school build- 
ing, on school property, or on the way to and 
from school. 

2 As defined in this context, high-income house- 
holds are households with incomes of $75,000 or 
more peryear.Low-income households are those 
with incomes of less than $15,000 per year. 

SOURCE: DeVoe, J.F., Peter, K., Noonan, M., Snyder, 
T.D., and Baum, K. (2005). Indicators of School 
Crime and Safety: 2005 (NCES 2006-001/NCJ 
210697), table 2.1. Data from U.S. Department 
of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, School 
Crime Supplement (SCS) to the National Crime 
Victimization Survey (NCVS), 1992-2003. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 

Supplemental Tables 39-1, 

39-2 

Elliott, Hamburg, and 
Williams 1998 
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Indicator 40 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Finance 

Variations in Expenditures per Student 

Between 1 989-90 and 2002-03, differences between states accounted for a greater 
proportion of the variation in instructional expenditures per student among unified 

public school districts than differences within states. 



I The Theil coefficient measures dispersion for 
groups within a set (i.e., states within the country) 
and indicates relative dispersion and any variations 
that may exist among them. See supplemental note 

I I for more information. 

NOTE: Public elementary and secondary unified 
districts are those districts that serve both 
elementary and secondary grades. In 2002, 
approximately 72 percent of all school districts 
were unified school districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, The NCES Common 
Core of Data (CCD), "Longitudinal School District 
Fiscal-Non-Fiscal File, School Year 1989-90 to 

1999- 2000, Fiscal Year (FY) 1990 to 2000" and 
"School District Finance Survey (Form F-33)," 

2000- 01 to 2002-03, previously unpublished 
tabulation (October 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,11 
Supplemental Table 40-1 
NCES 2000-020 
NCES 2001-323 
Murray, Eva ns, and Schwab 
1998 




Although there are a number of measures 
that can be used to measure the variation in 
instructional expenditures across school dis- 
tricts, the Theil coefficient was selected because 
it provides a national measure of differences 
in instructional expenditures per student that 
can be decomposed into separate components 
to measure school district-level variations both 
between states and within states. A coefficient 
of zero indicates that there is no variation, and 
the amount of variation present increases as the 
Theil coefficient increases in size. 

Analysis of instructional expenditures data 
for grades K through 12 in unified public 
school districts shows that there is variation 
across school districts and that the majority 
of this variation is due to differences between 
states, rather than differences within states (see 
supplemental table 40-1). Analysis of these data 
over time shows that the size of the variation 
decreased between 1989-90 and 1997-98, 
and although the variation has increased in 
size since the late 1990s, it remains lower than 
that registered in the early 1990s. As was the 



case for the total variation, when the variations 
due to between- and within-state differences 
are considered separately, both components 
showed decreases between 1989-90 and 
1997-98. However, since 1997-98 the trends 
have changed. The between-state component 
increased, while the within-state component 
remained largely unchanged, with the between- 
state variation accounting for 74 percent of the 
total disparity in 1997-98 and 78 percent in 
2002-03. Hence, the increase in the total varia- 
tion between 1997-98 and 2002-03 was largely 
due to increases in the variation across states. 

Changes in the variation in instructional expen- 
ditures over time may reflect differences across 
school districts in the trends in the amount of 
services or goods purchased, such as the num- 
ber of classroom teachers hired. However, 
they may also be attributed to differences in 
the trends in the costs of items purchased, such 
as teacher salaries. The variations in the trends 
in the amounts of services or goods purchased 
may, in part, reflect various state litigation and 
school finance reform efforts. 



VARIATIONS IN EXPENDITURES: The variation in instructional expenditures in unified public elementary and secondary 
school districts, by source of the variation: 1989-90 to 2002-03 

Theil coefficient 1 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 41 



Finance 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Poverty 

Total expenditures per student in 2002-03 were highest in the most affluent school 
districts and next highest in the least affluent school districts. 



Expenditures per student in public elementary 
and secondary schools vary by the level of 
poverty in a district. For example, in 2002-03 
total expenditures per student were highest in 
low-poverty districts ($10,768), next highest 
in high-poverty districts ($10,191), and low- 
est in middle-poverty districts ($8,839) (see 
supplemental table 41-1). 1 District poverty 
was determined by ranking school districts by 
the percentage of related children ages 5-17 
from all district families with an income below 
the poverty threshold, and then dividing these 
districts into five categories with equal propor- 
tions of the total enrollment. The low-poverty 
district category consists of the 20 percent of 
students in districts with the lowest percentages 
of poor school-age children. Conversely, the 
high-poverty district category consists of the 20 
percent of students in districts with the highest 
percentages of poor school-age children. 

Between 1995-96 and 2002-03, total expen- 
ditures per student increased by 23 percent in 
constant dollars, from $7,847 to $9,630. Total 
expenditures per student increased the most 
for the high-poverty districts (26 percent) and 



the middle high-poverty districts (25 percent). 
Expenditures in the other three categories in- 
creased between 20 and 22 percent. 

Current expenditures, which include instruc- 
tional, administrative, and operation and 
maintenance expenditures, followed a similar 
pattern as total expenditures. The low-poverty 
and high-poverty districts had the highest cur- 
rent expenditures per student in 2002-03 (see 
supplemental table 41-2). However, unlike to- 
tal expenditures, the high-poverty districts had 
the highest current expenditures per student 
($8,780), followed by the low-poverty districts 
($8,663). As with total expenditures per stu- 
dent, middle-poverty districts had the lowest 
current expenditures per student ($7,364). Cur- 
rent expenditures per student increased at a 
slower rate than did total expenditures between 
1995-96 and 2002-03 (20 vs. 23 percent). As 
with total expenditures per student, current ex- 
penditures per student increased the most for 
the high-poverty districts (25 percent) and the 
middle high-poverty districts (23 percent). Cur- 
rent expenditures in the other three categories 
increased between 16 and 20 percent. 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT: Public school district expenditures per student, by district poverty level: Various 
years, 1995-96 to 2002-03 



Expenditures per student 



[In constant 2003-04 dollars] 




District poverty level 

— — Middle low 

Middle 

Middle high 
High 



1 Total expenditures include all expenditures allo- 
cable to per student costs — current expenditures 
for regular school programs, capital outlay, and 
interest on school debt. All expenditures in this 
indicator are in constant 2003-04 dollars. The 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to adjust 
expenditures into constant dollars. See supple- 
mental note II for information on the CPI and 
classifications of expenditures. 

NOTE: See supplemental note 1 for further 
information on poverty. Regular districts include 
elementary/secondary combined districts and 
separate elementary or secondary districts.They 
exclude Department of Defense districts, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs districts, most charter school 
districts, educational service agencies, special 
education districts, and vocational districts. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, "Small Area Income & Poverty Estimates," 
1 995-96, 1 997-98, and 1 999-2000 to 2002-03; 
and U.S.Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, The NCES Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "School District Finance Survey (Form 
F-33)," 1995-96, 1997-98, and 1999-2000 to 
2002-03, previously unpublished tabulation 
(September 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3, 11 
Supplemental Tables 41-1, 

41-2 
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Indicator 42 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Finance 

Expenditures in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools by Expenditure Category 

Expenditures per student rose 25 percent in constant dollars from 1 989-90 to 2002-03, 

with capital expenditures increasing the fastest. 



1 Other expenditures include funds for student 
support, instructional staff, student transporta- 
tion, other support services, food services, and 
enterprise operations, all of which are compo- 
nents of current expenditures. Also included in 
other expenditures are funds for adult education, 
community colleges, private school programs 
funded by local and state education agencies, 
and community services. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. Expenditures have been adjusted forthe 
effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) and are in constant 2003-04 dollars. See 
supplemental note II for information about this 
index and about classifications of expenditures 
for elementary and secondary education. See 
supplemental note I for information on regional 
categorizations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Centerfor Education Statistics, The NCES Common 
Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Fi- 
nancial Survey, "1989-90 to 2002-03, previously 
unpublished tabulation (July 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3,11 
Supplemental Tables 42-1, 
42-2 




This indicator examines expenditures per 
student in fall enrollment in public elementary 
and secondary schools, in constant dollars, by 
major expenditure category and region between 
1989-90 and 2002-03. Total expenditures in- 
clude all expenditures made by school districts 
(including direct support for and on behalf of 
school districts). They include current expen- 
ditures, such as instruction, administration, 
operation and maintenance, and capital outlay 
and interest on school debt. Total expenditures 
per student are calculated by dividing total fall 
enrollment into total expenditures. 

Total expenditures per student rose 25 percent 
in constant dollars, from $7,692 in 1989-90 
to $9,644 in 2002-03. This rate of increase in 
total expenditures was not evenly distributed 
among the major categories of expenditures (see 
supplemental table 42-1). Among the five major 
categories of expenditures, spending on capital 
outlay and interest increased the most between 
these years (64 percent). In contrast, instruc- 
tional expenditures increased 23 percent and 
spending on administration and on operation 
and maintenance each increased 7 percent. 



In 2002-03, some 52 percent of the $9,644 
spent on students in public elementary and 
secondary schools went toward instructional 
expenditures such as teacher salaries and ben- 
efits (see supplemental table 42-2). About 13 
percent went toward capital expenditures, 8 
percent toward operation and maintenance, 7 
percent toward administration, and 20 percent 
toward other items, including transportation, 
food services, and student support. 

Looking at total expenditures per student by 
region in 2002-03 reveals that expenditures per 
student were highest in the Northeast, followed 
by the Midwest, West, and South. This regional 
pattern held true for each major expenditure 
category except capital expenditures, which 
were highest in the Midwest (see supplemen- 
tal table 42-1). A higher percentage of total 
expenditures went toward instruction in the 
Northeast (57 percent) than in the other regions 
(50 to 52 percent). However, in the Northeast, 
a smaller percentage of total expenditures (10 
percent) went toward capital expenditures 
than in the other regions (14 to 15 percent) 
(see supplemental table 42-2). 



EXPEN DITURES BY CATEGORY: Percentage distribution of total expenditures in public elementary and secondary schools, 
by expenditure category: 1989-90 and 2002-03 



Percent 




Expenditure category 



1989-90 ■ 2002-03 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 43 



Finance 

International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 

Wealthy countries generally spend more per student on education than countries with 
lower gross domestic product (GDP) per capita. They also generally tend to spend a larger 
proportion of their GDP per capita on education than less wealthy countries. 



Two measures used to compare countries’ 
investment in education are expenditures per 
student (expressed in absolute terms) from both 
public and private sources and total expendi- 
tures as a percentage of gross domestic product 
(GDP). The latter measure allows a comparison 
of countries’ expenditures relative to their abil- 
ity to finance education. 

In 2002, expenditures per student for the 
United States were $8,556 at the combined 
elementary and secondary level, which was 
higher than the average of $6,134 for the 
member countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) reporting data (see supplemental 
table 43-1). At the postsecondary level, the 
U.S. expenditures per student were $20,545, 
higher than the OECD average of $10,641. 
Expenditures per student varied widely across 
the OECD countries, ranging from $1,587 
(Mexico) to $12,361 (Luxembourg) at the 
combined elementary and secondary level and 
from $4,731 (Greece) to $23,714 (Switzerland) 
at the postsecondary level. 

A country’s wealth (defined as GDP per capita) 
was positively associated with expenditures 
per student on education at the elementary/ 
secondary and postsecondary levels. For ex- 
ample, a $10,000 change in GDP per capita 
resulted in a 40 percent increase in the aver- 



age expenditure per student at the elementary 
and secondary level and a 45 percent increase 
in the average expenditure per student at the 
postsecondary level. 

A country’s wealth was also positively associ- 
ated with the proportion of total GDP devoted 
to total education expenditures. 1 For example, 
a $10,000 change in GDP per capita resulted 
in one-half of a percentage point increase in 
the average proportion of total GDP devoted 
to total education expenditures. 

In 2002, the United States spent the highest 
percentage of its GDP on total education 
expenditures (6.7 percent) among the OECD 
countries reporting data. Looking at education 
expenditures by level, the United States spent 
4.1 percent of its GDP on elementary and sec- 
ondary education, higher than the average of 
3.8 percent for all OECD countries reporting 
data. Compared with the United States, 10 
countries spent a higher percentage of their 
GDP on elementary and secondary education, 
led by Iceland at 5.5 percent. At the postsecond- 
ary level, 2.6 percent of the GDP of the United 
States was spent on education expenditures, 
higher than the average of 1.4 percent for all 
OECD countries reporting data. The United 
States spent a greater percentage of its GDP 
on postsecondary education than did all other 
OECD countries reporting data. 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student in relation to GDP per capita for elementary and 
secondary education in selected OECD countries: 2002 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student in relation to GDP per capita for postsecondary 
education in selected OECD countries: 2002 



1 Total education expenditures include expendi- 
tures at the elementary/secondary, postsecondary, 
and postsecondary nontertiary levels. 

NOTE: Per student expenditures are based on 
public and private full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment figures and on current expenditures 
and capital outlays from both public and private 
sources where data are available. Purchasing 
Power Parity (PPP) indices are used to convert 
other currencies to U S. dollars (i.e., absolute 
terms). Within-country consumer price indices 
are used to adjust the PPP indices to account for 
inflation because the fiscal year has a different 
starting date in different countries. Canada, Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, New Zealand, and Turkey are 
not included due to missing data on expenditures 
per student.The OECD average for GDP per capita 
for each figure is based on the number of coun- 
tries with data available (26 forfirstfigure; 25 for 
second figure;27 for third figure). 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation. (2005). Education at 
a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2005, tables B1.1, 
B2.1c, and X2.1. Data from OECD Education 
Database, previously unpublished tabulation 
(August 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 6 
Supplemental Table 43-1 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual total education expenditures as a percentage of GDP, by GDP per capita in 
selected OECD countries: 2002 
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Indicator 44 



Finance 

Changes in Sources of Public School Revenue 

The proportion of total public school revenue from property taxes declined in both the 
Midwest and Northeast from 1 989-90 to 2002-03, while the proportion grew in the 
South and West. 



From 1989-90 to 2002-03, total elementary 
and secondary public school revenues increased 
47 percent in constant dollars. During this pe- 
riod, the total amount from each revenue source 
(federal, state, and local) increased (see supple- 
mental table 44-1), though not at the same rate. 
Federal and state revenues increased at a faster 
rate than all local revenues (both property tax 
revenue and other local revenue). Thus the pro- 
portion of total revenue for public elementary 
and secondary education from local sources 
declined, from 47 percent in 1989-90 to 43 
percent in 2002-03 (see supplemental table 
44-2), while the proportion of total revenue 
flowing to public schools from both federal and 
state sources increased between these years. 

Although total revenues for elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools increased in each region, 
different regional patterns of change in the dis- 
tribution of public school revenues are evident. 
The Midwest experienced the largest decreases 
in the proportion of total revenue from local 
sources: local funding there dropped from 55 
percent of all revenue for public elementary and 
secondary education in 1989-90 to 43 percent in 



2002-03. Declines in the proportion of property 
tax revenue accounted for most of this decrease. 1 
The Northeast also experienced declines in the 
proportion of revenue from local sources. In both 
regions, there were increases in the proportion of 
total revenue from federal and state sources. 

The South and West during this period expe- 
rienced little change (less than 1 percentage 
point) in the proportion of total revenue from 
local sources. However, the proportion of fund- 
ing from property tax revenues in the South 
increased from 27 percent in 1989-90 to 31 
percent in 2002-03, while it increased from 24 
to 25 percent in the West. In both the South 
and the West, the proportion of revenue from 
state sources decreased and the proportion 
from federal sources increased. 

In 2002-03, as in earlier years, the Northeast 
relied to a greater degree on property tax revenues 
than the other regions. The difference in their 
reliance on property tax revenues between the 
Northeast and the Midwest was greater in 2002- 
03 than in 1989-90. Conversely, the differences 
between the Northeast and the other two regions 
were greater in 1989-90 than in 2002-03. 



CHANGES IN REVENUE SOURCES: Percentage distribution of total revenue for public elementary and secondary schools, 
by region and revenue source: 1 989-90 to 2002-03 




1990 1994 1998 2003 1990 1994 1998 2003 1990 1994 1998 2003 1990 1994 1998 2003 

School year ending 



1 There was a decline in the property tax in 
Michigan from 1993-94 to 1994-95. During 
that period, the proportion of total revenue 
from property taxes fell from 59 to 21 percent 
in Michigan and from 46 to 39 percent for all 
the Midwest. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. Other local government revenue 
includes revenue from such sources as local 
nonproperty taxes, investments, and revenue 
from student activities, textbook sales, trans- 
portation and tuition fees, and food services. 
Property tax revenueand other local government 
revenues were imputed for Texas for 1992-93. 
See supplemental note 1 1 for information about 
revenue for public elementary and secondary 
schools. Estimates are revised from previous 
publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center of Education Statistics, The NCES Common 
Core of Data (CCD), "National Public Education Fi- 
nancial Survey, "1989-90 to 2002— 03, previously 
unpublished tabulation (July 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3, 11 
Supplemental Tables 44-1, 
44-2 
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Introduction: Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine features of postsecond- 
ary education, many of which parallel those 
presented in the previous section on elementary 
and secondary education. There are 16 indica- 
tors in this section: 6, prepared for this year’s 
volume, appear on the following pages, and all 
16, including indicators from previous years, 
are on the Web (see Website Contents on the 
facing page for a full list of the indicators). 

Postsecondary education is characterized by 
diversity in both the types of institutions and 
characteristics of the students. Postsecondary 
institutions vary in terms of the types of de- 
grees awarded, control (public or private), and 
whether they are operated on a not-for-profit or 
for-profit basis. Beyond these basic differences, 
postsecondary institutions have distinctly dif- 
ferent missions and provide a wide range of 
learning environments. For example, some in- 
stitutions are research universities with strong 
graduate programs, while others focus on 
undergraduate education; some have a strong 
religious affiliation, while others do not; and 
some have highly selective entrance policies, 
while others have more open admissions poli- 
cies. The student bodies of postsecondary in- 
stitutions are diverse in other ways as well. For 
example, many students hold down jobs and re- 
gard themselves as employees first and students 
second; many delay entry into postsecondary 
education rather than enroll immediately after 
high school; and a sizable number come from 
foreign countries. Indicators in The Condition 
of Education measure these and other dimen- 
sions of diversity that are fundamental to the 
character of postsecondary education. 

One important feature of postsecondary educa- 
tion is the courses and programs of study that 



students take. Data on degree recipients show 
trends in the number and fields of study for 
bachelor’s and associate’s degree recipients. 

Distinct from curriculum but also important 
to monitor are opportunities to learn in post- 
secondary education. Information on distance 
education courses taught by faculty is presented 
in the volume. Indicators available on the Web 
show the provision of and participation in re- 
medial education. 

Like elementary and secondary education, post- 
secondary institutions provide special support 
and accommodations for special populations of 
students. One indicator on the Web measures 
the services and accommodations for students 
with disabilities in postsecondary education. 

Faculty are a critical resource for colleges and 
universities. They teach students, conduct 
research, and serve their institutions and com- 
munities. One indicator in The Condition of 
Education examines trends in faculty salaries 
at different levels and across types of institu- 
tions. 

Finally, The Condition of Education examines 
financial support for education. Indicators in 
this year’s volume show the availability of fed- 
eral grants and loans as well as the total and 
net access price (the total price minus grants 
and loans) of attending a college or university. 
Additional indicators on the Web show the 
institutional aid available to students and the 
debt burden of college graduates. 

The indicators on the contexts of postsecondary 
education from previous editions of The Condi- 
tion of Education, which are not included in 
this volume, are available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe/list/i5.asp . 
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Indicator 45 



Programs and Courses 

Degrees and Fields of Study 

The number of bachelor's degrees awarded increased by 33 percent between 1 989-90 
and 2003-04, while the number of associate's degrees increased by 46 percent. 



The number of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
from academic years 1989-90 through 2003- 
04 increased by 33 percent (from 1.05 million 
to 1.40 million), while the number of associate’s 
degrees awarded increased by 46 percent (from 
455,000 to 665,000) (see supplemental tables 
45-1 and 45-3). Growth in the number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded was greater dur- 
ing the second half of this period than the first 
half, while growth in the number of associate’s 
degrees awarded was greater during the first 
half (see supplemental tables 45-2 and 45-3). 

Each year during this period, more bachelor’s 
degrees were awarded in business than in any 
other field (see supplemental table 45-1). Al- 
though there was a 24 percent increase in the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded in busi- 
ness, the rate of increase was slower than the 
rate for bachelor’s degrees overall (see supple- 
mental table 45-2). Three of the next five largest 
fields in 2003-04 also experienced increases 
in the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded, 
with visual and performing arts experiencing 
the greatest increase (93 percent). The sole 
decline in those five fields was in engineering 



and engineering technologies (a decline of 5 
percent). The percentage of bachelor’s degrees 
awarded increased in two of those five fields (4 
vs. 6 percent for visual and performing arts and 
5 vs. 6 percent for psychology) and decreased 
in two of those five fields (10 vs. 8 percent for 
education and 8 vs. 6 percent for engineering 
and engineering technologies). Eleven percent 
of bachelor’s degrees were awarded in social 
sciences and history in both 1989-90 and 
2003-04. 

During this period, more associate’s degrees 
were awarded in the field of liberal arts and 
sciences, general studies, and humanities than 
in any other field (see supplemental table 45- 
3). This field’s percentage of associate’s degrees 
grew from 29 percent in 1989-90 to 34 percent 
in 2003-04. In 2003-04, some 16 percent of 
all associate’s degrees awarded were in each of 
the next two largest fields, business and health 
professions and related clinical sciences. The 
largest percentage change in associate’s degrees 
awarded during this period was in computer 
and information sciences, which more than 
tripled (11,000 vs. 42,000). 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Number of bachelor's degrees, by field of study: 1989-90 through 2003-04 



Number of degrees 




Business 

Social sciences 
and history 

Education 

Psychology 

Engineering 
and engineering 
technologies 

Visual and 
performing arts 



Year 



N0TE:See supplemental note /Ofor more informa- 
tion on fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). (forthcom- 
ing). Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 (NCES 
2006-030),table 250, and previously unpublished 
tabulation (July 2005).Data from U.S.Department 
of Education, NCES, 1989-90 through 2003-04 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C89-99) and Fall 
2000 through Fall 2004. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3, 9, 10 
Supplemental Tables 45-1, 
45-2,45-3 
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Learning Opportunities 

Instructional Faculty and Staff Who Teach Undergraduates 

Seventy-eight percent of full-time instructional faculty and staff at bachelor's, master's, 
and doctoral institutions taught at least one undergraduate class for credit in fall 2003, 

and 59 percent taught these classes exclusively. 



1 Although the sample of institutions was not 
strictly comparable, the corresponding percent- 
ages in fall 1 998 were 79 and 58 percent. 

2 Faculty who had some other title or no rank were 
included in the total but not shown separately. 
NOTE: Included in the table are full-time faculty 
and instructional staff at public and private not- 
for-profit institutions who had instructional 
duties for which students earned credit in fall 
2003. Because some bachelor's institutions 
award a small number of graduate degrees 
each year, some faculty at these institutions 
teach graduate students exclusively. Institutions 
categorized as Bachelor's/Associate's institutions 
are those that award primarily associate's degrees 
and certificates, but at least 10 percent of confer- 
rals are bachelor's degrees. In this analysis, these 
institutions are included in the bachelor's category. 
See supplemental note 9 tat more information on 
the classification of postsecondary institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Centerfor Education Statistics,2004 National Study 
of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:04), previously 
unpublished tabulation (September 2005). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9 



SupplementalTable46-1 



NCES 2001-072 
NCES 2006-176 



This indicator examines the extent to which 
postsecondary faculty and instructional staff are 
directly involved in educating students. It does 
this by looking at the percentage of faculty and 
staff in 2003 who had instructional responsibili- 
ties that were associated with students earning 
credit, including teaching classes for credit and 
advising or supervising students’ for-credit aca- 
demic activities. Overall, about 90 percent of all 
faculty and instructional staff at degree-granting 
public and private not-for-profit postsecondary 
institutions had such instructional responsibili- 
ties in fall 2003 (NCES 2006-176). 

Looking specifically at undergraduate teach- 
ing, among full-time instructional faculty and 
staff who taught for-credit classes at bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctoral institutions, 78 percent 
taught at least one undergraduate class in fall 
2003, and 59 percent taught undergraduate 
classes exclusively. 1 Instructors and lecturers 
were more likely than professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and assistant professors to have taught 
at least one undergraduate class in fall 2003 and 
to have taught only undergraduate classes. 



Reflecting the broader mission of doctoral 
institutions, instructional faculty and staff at 
these institutions were less likely than those at 
master’s or bachelor’s institutions to have taught 
any undergraduate classes and to have taught 
such classes exclusively. Two-thirds of instruc- 
tional faculty and staff at doctoral institutions 
taught at least one undergraduate class, and 46 
percent taught them exclusively in fall 2003. 
In contrast, 90 percent of instructional faculty 
and staff at master’s institutions, which educate 
graduate students but tend to be less focused 
on faculty research than doctoral institutions, 
taught any undergraduate classes in fall 2003, 
and 71 percent taught these classes exclusively. 
At bachelor’s institutions, which focus on under- 
graduate education, 97 percent of instructional 
faculty and staff taught at least one undergradu- 
ate class, and 92 percent did so exclusively. 

The likelihood of teaching undergraduates was 
also related to tenure status. At doctoral and 
master’s institutions, instructional faculty and 
staff who were tenured or on the tenure track 
were less likely than nontenure-track faculty to 
teach undergraduates exclusively (see supple- 
mental table 46-1). 



UNDERGRADUATETEACHING: Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in doctoral, master's,and bachelor's 
degree-granting institutions who taught at least one undergraduate class for credit or who taught only undergraduate 
classes for credit, by academic rank: Fall 2003 



Taught at least one Taught only undergraduate 

undergraduate class for credit classes for credit 



Academic rank 


All 


Doctoral 


Master's 


Bachelor's 


All 


Doctoral 


Master's 


Bachelor's 


Total 2 


77.6 


66.6 


89.7 


97.4 


59.2 


45.6 


70.8 


92.3 


Professor 


74.0 


63.2 


88.5 


97.5 


52.0 


38.9 


65.4 


92.0 


Associate professor 


75.4 


64.0 


88.5 


97.1 


54.3 


40.4 


65.8 


91.7 


Assistant professor 


78.2 


64.5 


89.6 


98.2 


60.7 


44.1 


72.0 


92.0 


Instructor 


91.5 


86.0 


97.2 


95.7 


83.7 


74.4 


91.3 


95.2 


Lecturer 


89.4 


87.0 


93.5 


97.9 


80.5 


78.7 


82.6 


92.3 
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Indicator 47 



Learning Opportunities 

Distance Education by Postsecondary Faculty 

The percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff who teach distance education 
courses is greater at public institutions offering primarily associate's degrees and 
certificates than at other types of institutions. 



Distance education has become increas- 
ingly common in postsecondary education. In 
2004-05, some 62 percent of public and private 
not-for-profit 2- and 4-year institutions offered 
distance education courses (defined as “an op- 
tion for earning course credit at off-campus 
locations via cable television, internet, satellite 
classes, videotapes, correspondence courses, or 
other means”). 1 A greater proportion of public 
than private not-for-profit institutions offered 
distance education courses: in the public sector 
about 88 percent of 2-year and 86 percent of 
4-year institutions offered these courses, com- 
pared with 12 percent of 2-year and 40 percent 
of 4-year institutions in the private not-for- 
profit sector. 

Although a majority of institutions offer dis- 
tance education, a minority of instructional 
faculty and staff have taught these courses, de- 
fined in the faculty survey as “classes in which 
students and instructors are separated either pri- 
marily or exclusively by distance or time.” Eight 
percent of full-time and 6 percent of part-time 
instructional faculty and staff reported teaching 
a distance education course in fall 2003. 



The percentage of instructional faculty and staff 
who taught distance education courses was relat- 
ed to their employment status (full- or part-time) 
and the type of institution in which they taught. A 
larger percentage of full-time instructional faculty 
and staff at public institutions offering primarily 
associate’s degrees and certificates taught a dis- 
tance education course (18 percent), compared 
with their part-time counterparts at the same type 
of institution (6 percent) or either full- or part- 
time instructional faculty and staff at any other 
type of institution (3-8 percent). 

Full-time instructional faculty and staff were 
more likely than their part-time counterparts 
to have taught a distance education course 
(8 vs. 6 percent; see supplemental table 47- 
1). Among full- and part-time instructional 
faculty and staff, those who did not teach 
distance education carried a lighter courseload 
than their peers who taught distance education. 
Instructional faculty and staff who did not teach 
a distance education course taught an average 
of two classes in fall 2003, compared with four 
classes taught by their peers with courseloads 
that included a distance education course. 



DISTANCE EDUCATION INSTRUCTION: Percentage of instructional faculty and staffwhotaught distance education courses, 
by type of institution and employment status: Fall 2003 



Type of institution 



Total 

Public doctoral 
Private not-for-profit doctoral 
Public master's 
Private not-for-profit master's 
Private not-for-profit bachelor's 
Public associate's 




■ Full-time 
Part-time 



Percent 



1 J.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, 2004 Integrated Postsec- 
ondary Education Data System (IPEDS), previously 
unpublished tabulation (February 2006). 

NOTE: Included are faculty and instructional staff 
at public and private not-for-profit institutions 
who had instructional duties for which students 
earned credit in fall 2003. Distance education 
includes classes in which students and instruc- 
tors are separated either primarily or exclusively 
by distance or time. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 2004 National 
Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:04), 
previously unpublished tabulation (November 
2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3, 9 
Supplemental Fable 47-1 
NCES 2001-072 
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Faculty and Staff 

Faculty Salary, Benefits, and Total Compensation 

Average inflation-adjusted salaries for full-time instructional faculty increased 20 percent 
from 1 979-80 through 2004-05. Faculty at private 4-year doctoral universities had 
higher salaries and benefits than faculty at other types of institutions. 



1 Total compensation is the sum of salary and 
fringe benefits. Salary does not include outside 
income. Fringe benefits may include.for example, 
retirement plans, medical/dental plans, group life 
insurance, or other benefits. 

2 Institutions in this indicatorare classified based 
on the number of highest degrees awarded. 
For example, institutions that award 20 or 
more doctoral degrees per year are classified 
as doctoral universities. See supplemental note 
9 for more information about classifications of 
postsecondary institutions. 

NOTE: Full-time instructional faculty on less- 
than-9-month contracts were excluded. In 
2004-05, there were about 2,600 of these 
faculty, accounting for less than 1 percent of all 
full-time instructional faculty at degree-granting 
institutions.Salaries, benefits, and compensation 
were adjusted by the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
to constant 2003-04 dollars.Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. See supplemental 
note 7 7 for more information about the CPI. See 
supplemental note 3 for more information about 
the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1979-80 Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
"Faculty Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits 
Survey”; 1989-90, 1999-2000, and 2004-05 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System, "Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of 
Full-Time Instructional Faculty Survey" (IPEDS- 
SA:89— 04) and "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C: 
89-04), previously unpublished tabulation 
(September 2005). 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9, 1 1 
SupplementalTables 48-1,48-2 



Adjusted for inflation, the average salary for 
full-time instructional faculty has increased by 
20 percent over the past 25 years to $63,300 
in 2005 (see supplemental table 48-1). Aver- 
age salaries were higher in 2004-05 than in 
1979-80 for faculty in all academic ranks. The 
increase was greatest for instructors, whose av- 
erage salary increased by 37 percent, followed 
by 25 percent for professors. The average salary 
increased at all types of institutions as well, 
ranging from a low of 8 percent at public 2-year 
colleges to a high of 41 percent at private 4- 
year doctoral universities. Overall, the average 
salary increased more at private than at public 
institutions. 

Faculty earned the most, on average, at pri- 
vate 4-year doctoral universities. In 2004-05, 
full-time instructional faculty at private 4-year 
doctoral universities earned $13,700 more than 
full-time instructional faculty at public 4-year 
doctoral universities and between $28,400 and 
$50,800 more than their counterparts at other 
types of institutions. 



Fringe benefits for faculty have increased pro- 
portionately more than salaries since 1979-80 
(66 vs. 20 percent). As with salaries, faculty 
at private 4-year doctoral institutions received 
more in benefits, on average, than their col- 
leagues at other types of institutions. Combin- 
ing salary with benefits, full-time instructional 
faculty across all types of institutions received a 
total compensation package averaging $79,900 
in 2004-05, about 27 percent more than they 
had received in 1979-80. 

From 1979-80 through 2004-05, the propor- 
tion of full-time instructional faculty on 11- or 
12-month contracts increased from 13 to 17 
percent (see supplemental table 48-2). How- 
ever, their average salary and benefits increased 
less than those of faculty on 9- or 10-month 
contracts (10 vs. 21 percent for salaries; 45 vs. 
70 percent for benefits). 



FACULTY SALARIES: Percentage change in total compensation, average salary by academic rank and type of institution, 
and fringe benefits of full-time instructional faculty at degree-granting institutions (adjusted for inflation): 1979-80 



to 2004-05 
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Indicator 49 



Finance 

Total and Net Access Price of Attending a Postsecondary Institution 

For full-time dependent undergraduates, larger grants and loans generally compensated 
for increases in the total price of attending in the 1 990s. Since 1 999-2000, however, the 
net access price of attending a public 4-year institution has increased. 



What and how undergraduates and their 
families pay for college have changed since the 
early 1990s. Growth in tuition and fees out- 
paced both inflation and median family income 
during this period (The College Board 2004) 
and the financial aid system changed. At the 
federal level, the 1992 reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act expanded eligibility for 
financial aid, raised loan limits, and introduced 
unsubsidized loans for students regardless of 
income. Also, during the 1990s, the federal 
government introduced tax credits to ease the 
burden of paying for college, and states and 
institutions increased their grant programs, 
particularly programs considering merit (The 
College Board 2004; Horn and Peter 2003). 

The total price of attending a postsecondary insti- 
tution (also called “the student budget”) includes 
tuition and fees, books and materials, and an 
allowance for living expenses. In 2003-04, the av- 
erage price of attendance for full-time 1 dependent 
students was $9,800 at public 2-year institutions, 
$15,100 at public 4-year institutions, $29,500 
at private not-for-profit 4-year institutions, and 
$18,100 at private for-profit less-than-4-year 
institutions. Between 1989-90 and 1999-2000, 
the average total price of attendance for these stu- 
dents increased at each of the four major types of 
institutions. Between 1999-2000 and 2003-04, it 
increased again at public 2-year institutions and 
at both types of 4-year institutions. 

Many students and their families do not pay the 
full price of attendance, but receive financial aid 
to help cover their expenses. The primary types 
of aid are grants, which do not have to be repaid, 
and loans, which must be repaid. 2 Grants (includ- 
ing scholarships) may be awarded on the basis of 
financial need, merit, or both and include tuition 
aid from employers. The loan amounts reported 
in this indicator include student borrowing 
through federal, state, institutional, or alterna- 
tive (private) loan programs and loans taken out 
by parents through the federal Parent Loans for 
Undergraduate Students (PLUS) program. 



Between 1989-90 and 1999-2000, the aver- 
age amount received in grants and the average 
amount borrowed, adjusted for inflation, both 
increased for full-time dependent undergradu- 
ates at public 2- and 4-year and private not-for- 
profit 4-year institutions. Between 1999-2000 
and 2003-04, the average amount borrowed 
increased for students at public 2- and 4-year 
institutions and at private not-for-profit 4-year 
institutions. Increases in the average grant 
amount between 1999-2000 and 2003-04, 
however, were statistically significant only for 
students at public 4-year institutions. 

The net access price is an estimate of the cash 
outlay that students and their families need 
to make in a given year to cover educational 
expenses. It is calculated here as the total price 
of attendance minus grants (which decrease the 
price) and loans (which postpone payment of 
some portion of expenses). Between 1989-90 
and 1999-2000, grants and loans increased 
along with total price, and the only statistically 
significant increase in net access price occurred 
for full-time dependent undergraduates at pub- 
lic 2-year institutions. Between 1999-2000 and 
2003-04, however, net access price increased 
at public 4-year institutions despite increases in 
both grants and loans during that period. 

Within type of institution, families at differ- 
ent income levels were affected differently by 
changes in net access price (see supplemental 
table 49-1). Lor instance, while net access price 
increased overall at public 4-year institutions 
between 1999-2000 and 2003-04, only 
middle-income students faced statistically 
significant increases; there was no measurable 
change for low- and high-income students. At 
private not-for-profit 4-year institutions, where 
there was no statistically significant net access 
price increase overall between 1999-2000 and 
2003-04, there was an increase for low-income 
students, but there was no measurable change 
for students at other income levels. 
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PRICE OF ATTENDANCE: Average total price, loans, grants, and net access price for full-time, full-year dependent under- 
graduates, by type of institution: 1 989-90, 1 999-2000, and 2003-04. 



1 Full time means they attended full time (as 
defined by the institution) for the full year (at 
least 9 months at a 2- or 4-year institution or 6 
months at a less-than-4-year institution). 

2 Loans promote access to postsecondary 
education by providing the cash needed to en- 
roll. However, because the funds must be repaid 
(with interest), loans defer ratherthan reduce the 
price of attending. 

NOTE: Information on the use of tax credits by 
individual families is not available and therefore 
could not be taken into account in calculating 
net access price. Averages were computed for 
all students, including those who did not receive 
financial aid. Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding. Data adjusted by the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) to constant 
2003-04 dollars. See supplemental note 1 1 for 
more information about the CPI-U. Estimates 
exclude students who were not U.S. citizens 
or permanent residents, and therefore were 
ineligible for federal student aid; students who 
attended more than one institution in a year, 
because of the difficulty matching information 
on price and aid; and students who attended 
private for-profit 4-year institutions, because of 
their small number. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1989-90, 
1999-2000, and 2003-04 National Postsec- 
ondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:90, NPSAS: 
2000, and NPSAS:04), previously unpublished 
tabulation (September 2005). 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,11 
Supplemental Table 49-1 
NCES 2003-157 
NCES 2004-075 
NCES 2004-158 
The College Board 2004 
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1 5,000 - 



1 0,000 



5,000 - 



$ 21,200 



4,400 





8,000 



7,500 




$ 18,100 



$ 16,100 




$ 17,500 














3,400 




5,900 




6,300 


1,800 












2,000 




2,600 




— 




10,900 


-- 


9,600 


-- 


9,300 



1989-90 1999-2000 2003-04 

Year 



1989-90 1999-2000 2003-04 

Year 
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Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Indicator SO 



Finance 

Federal Grants and Loans to Undergraduate Students 

From I 992-93 to 1 999-2000, the percentage of full-time, full-year undergraduates with 
federal loans increased, while the percentage with federal grants did not. There were 
increases for both loans and grants from 1 999-2000 to 2003-04. 



Grants and loans are the major forms of federal 
financial support to postsecondary students. Fed- 
eral grants are available to undergraduates who 
qualify by income, whereas loans are available 
to all students. In 1992, the federal government 
increased loan limits, extended eligibility for sub- 
sidized loans to more middle- and high-income 
students, and introduced unsubsidized loans for 
students regardless of income. From 1992-93 to 
2003-04, the annual amount of federal loans 
borrowed by both undergraduates and gradu- 
ates grew from about $19 billion to $50 billion, 
while federal grants received by undergraduates 
grew from about $9 billion to $13 billion. 1 

This indicator examines the percentage of full- 
time, full-year undergraduates who borrowed 
through federal loan programs, the percentage 
receiving federal grants between 1992-93 (the 
last year before the changes took effect) and 
2003-04, and the average annual amounts 
received by recipients in constant 2003-04 
dollars (see supplemental table 50-1). 

From 1992-93 to 1999-2000, the percentage 
of full-time undergraduates who had federal 
loans increased from 31 to 44 percent, while the 



percentage receiving grants remained at about 
30 percent. By 2003-04, both the percentage 
who had loans (48 percent) and the percentage 
receiving grants (34 percent) had increased. Thus 
the average percentage of federal aid received as 
loans increased from 54 percent in 1992-93 to 
64 percent in 1999-2000, with no substantial 
change observed in 2003-04 (63 percent). 

Among low-income dependent undergraduates, 
the percentage taking out federal loans was 
between 47 and 48 percent from 1992-93 to 
2003-04, while the percentage receiving federal 
grants increased from 68 percent in 1992-93 to 
72 percent in 1999-2000 and 2003-04. The 
average proportion of federal aid they received 
as loans decreased from 38 to 34 percent from 
1992-93 to 2003-04. By contrast, among high- 
income dependent undergraduates, the percent- 
age taking out federal loans increased from 13 
percent in 1992-93 to 32 percent in 1999-2000 
and 38 percent in 2003-04, while no measurable 
change was observed in the percentage receiving 
grants (about 1 percent) between 1992-93 and 
2003-04. Thus the percentage of federal aid that 
high-income dependent undergraduates received 
as loans increased from 8 8 to 92 percent. 



FEDERAL AID: Percentage of full-time, full-year undergraduates who received federal loans and grants, and the aver- 
age percentage of federal aid received as loans, for all undergraduates and low-income dependent undergraduates: 
1 992-93, 1 999-2000, and 2003-04 



Low-income 

dependent undergraduates 




Percent with Percent with Loans as 
federal loans federal grants percent of 
federal aid 



Percent with Percent with Loans as 
federal loans federal grants percent of 
federal aid 



'Calculated from TheCollege Board (2003, 2005), 
Trends in Student Aid. From the 2003 report, the 
data for 1992-93 were adjusted to constant 
2003-04 dollars. Only Pell Grants, Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), Perkins 
loans, and subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford 
loans are included in the federal grant and loan 
amounts cited. 

NOTE: Federal loans include Perkins, subsidized 
and unsubsidized Stafford, and Supplemental 
Loans to Students (SLS); federal grants are pri- 
marily Pell Grants and Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG) but also include Byrd 
scholarships. Total federal aid includes federal 
work-study aid as well as grants and loans. Parent 
Loans for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) loans to 
pa rents, veterans' benefits, and tax credits are not 
included in any of the totals. Loans as a percent- 
age of federal aid is determined by dividing the 
amount of federal loans received (including zero 
loan amounts) by the amount of total federal aid 
received for each case. Income for dependent stu- 
dents is based on parents'annual income in the 
prior year. Low-income students were defined as 
those with family incomes below the 25th percen- 
tile.Adjusted to 2003-04 dollars, the cutoff points 
for each survey yearwere in 1992-93, S39,200;in 
1 999-2000, $35,700; and in 2003-04,534,200. 
Data adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers (CPI-U) to constant 2003-04 
dollars. See supplemental note 11 for more infor- 
mation about the CPI-U. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1992-93, 
1999-2000, and 2003-04 National Postsec- 
ondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS:93, NPSAS: 
2000, and NPSAS:04), previously unpublished 
tabulation (September 2005). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3, 11 
Supplemental Table 50-1 
The College Board 2003,2005 
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Appendix 1 
Supplemental Tables 




Appendix 1 contains all the supplemental tables for the indicators in this volume. The 
tables are numbered sequentially according to indicator with a numbered suffix added 
to reflect the order of the supplemental table in each indicator For example \ indicator 13 
has four supplemental tables, so the tables are numbered Table 13- 1, 13-2, 13-3 and 
13-4. 
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Table 1 -1 . Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1 970-2004 



October 


Total 

ages 

3-34 


Ages 

3-4 1 


Ages 

5-6 


Ages 

7-13 


Ages 

14-17 


Ages 18-19 
In 

elementary/ In post- 

Total secondary secondary 


Ages 20-24 
Ages 
Total 20-21 


Ages 

22-24 


Ages 

25-29 


Ages 

30-34 


1970 


56.4 


20.5 


89.5 


99.2 


94.1 


47.7 


10.5 


37.3 


21.5 


31.9 


14.9 


7.5 


4.2 


1971 


56.2 


21.2 


91.6 


99.1 


94.5 


49.2 


11.5 


37.7 


21.9 


32.2 


15.4 


8.0 


4.9 


1972 


54.9 


24.4 


91.9 


99.2 


93.3 


46.3 


10.4 


35.9 


21.6 


31.4 


14.8 


8.6 


4.6 


1973 


53.5 


24.2 


92.5 


99.2 


92.9 


42.9 


10.0 


32.9 


20.8 


30.1 


14.5 


8.5 


4.5 


1974 


53.6 


28.8 


94.2 


99.3 


92.9 


43.1 


9.9 


33.2 


21.4 


30.2 


15.1 


9.6 


5.7 


1975 


53.7 


31.5 


94.7 


99.3 


93.6 


46.9 


10.2 


36.7 


22.4 


31.2 


16.2 


10.1 


6.6 


1976 


53.1 


31.3 


95.5 


99.2 


93.7 


46.2 


10.2 


36.0 


23.3 


32.0 


17.1 


10.0 


6.0 


1977 


52.5 


32.0 


95.8 


99.4 


93.7 


46.2 


10.4 


35.7 


22.9 


31.8 


16.5 


10.8 


6.9 


1978 


51.2 


34.2 


95.3 


99.1 


93.7 


45.4 


9.8 


35.6 


21.8 


29.5 


16.3 


9.4 


6.4 


1979 


50.3 


35.1 


95.8 


99.2 


93.6 


45.0 


10.3 


34.6 


21.7 


30.2 


15.8 


9.6 


6.4 


1980 


49.7 


36.7 


95.7 


99.3 


93.4 


46.4 


10.5 


35.9 


22.3 


31.0 


16.3 


9.3 


6.4 


1981 


48.9 


36.0 


94.0 


99.2 


94.1 


49.0 


11.5 


37.5 


22.5 


31.6 


16.5 


9.0 


6.9 


1982 


48.6 


36.4 


95.0 


99.2 


94.4 


47.8 


11.3 


36.5 


23.5 


34.0 


16.8 


9.6 


6.3 


1983 


48.4 


37.5 


95.4 


99.2 


95.0 


50.4 


12.8 


37.6 


22.7 


32.5 


16.6 


9.6 


6.4 


1984 


47.9 


36.3 


94.5 


99.2 


94.7 


50.1 


11.5 


38.6 


23.7 


33.9 


17.3 


9.1 


6.3 


1985 


48.3 


38.9 


96.1 


99.2 


94.9 


51.6 


11.2 


40.4 


24.0 


35.3 


16.9 


9.2 


6.1 


1986 


48.2 


38.9 


95.3 


99.2 


94.9 


54.6 


13.1 


41.5 


23.6 


33.0 


17.9 


8.8 


6.0 


1987 


48.6 


38.3 


95.1 


99.5 


95.0 


55.6 


13.1 


42.5 


25.5 


38.7 


17.5 


9.0 


5.8 


1988 


48.7 


38.2 


96.0 


99.7 


95.1 


55.6 


13.9 


41.8 


26.1 


39.1 


18.2 


8.3 


5.9 


1989 


49.0 


39.1 


95.2 


99.3 


95.7 


56.0 


14.4 


41.6 


27.0 


38.5 


19.9 


9.3 


5.7 


1990 


50.2 


44.4 


96.5 


99.6 


95.8 


57.2 


14.5 


42.7 


28.6 


39.7 


21.0 


9.7 


5.8 


1991 


50.7 


40.5 


95.4 


99.6 


96.0 


59.6 


15.6 


44.0 


30.2 


42.0 


22.2 


10.2 


6.2 


1992 


51.4 


39.7 


95.5 


99.4 


96.7 


61.4 


17.1 


44.3 


31.6 


44.0 


23.7 


9.8 


6.1 


1993 


51.8 


40.4 


95.4 


99.5 


96.5 


61.6 


17.2 


44.4 


30.8 


42.7 


23.6 


10.2 


5.9 


1994 


53.3 


47.3 


96.7 


99.4 


96.6 


60.2 


16.2 


43.9 


32.0 


44.9 


24.0 


10.8 


6.7 


1995 


53.7 


48.7 


96.0 


98.9 


96.3 


59.4 


16.3 


43.1 


31.5 


44.9 


23.2 


11.6 


5.9 


1996 


54.1 


48.3 


94.0 


97.7 


95.4 


61.5 


16.7 


44.9 


32.5 


44.4 


24.8 


11.9 


6.1 


1997 


55.6 


52.6 


96.5 


99.1 


96.6 


61.5 


16.7 


44.7 


34.3 


45.9 


26.4 


11.8 


5.7 


1998 


55.8 


52.1 


95.6 


98.9 


96.1 


62.2 


15.7 


46.4 


33.0 


44.8 


24.9 


11.9 


6.6 


1999 


56.0 


54.2 


96.0 


98.7 


95.8 


60.6 


16.5 


44.1 


32.8 


45.3 


24.5 


11.1 


6.2 


2000 


55.9 


52.1 


95.6 


98.2 


95.7 


61.2 


16.5 


44.7 


32.5 


44.1 


24.6 


11.4 


6.7 


2001 


56.4 


52.4 


95.3 


98.3 


95.8 


61.1 


17.1 


44.0 


34.1 


46.1 


25.5 


11.8 


6.9 


2002 


56.2 


56.3 


95.5 


98.3 


96.4 


63.3 


18.0 


45.3 


34.4 


47.8 


25.6 


12.1 


6.6 


2003 


56.2 


55.1 


94.5 


98.3 


96.2 


64.5 


17.9 


46.6 


35.6 


48.3 


27.8 


11.8 


6.8 


2004 


56.2 


54.0 


95.4 


98.4 


96.5 


64.4 


16.6 


47.8 


35.2 


48.9 


26.3 


13.0 


6.6 



1 Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used to collect preprimary enrollment data. As such, numbers before 1994 may not be comparable to 1994 or later numbers. 

NOTE: Detail may notsum to totals because of rounding.lndudes enrollment in any type of public or private nursery school, kindergarten, elementary school, high school, college, university, or professional school. Attendance may 
be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. Enrollments in all"specia I' postsecondary schools, such as trade schools, business colleges, or correspondence schools, are not included. Data are based upon 
sample surveys of the civilian noninstitutional population. In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See supplemental note 2 tot more information. 
SOU RCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, (forthcoming). Digest of Education Statistics, 2005 (NCES 2006-030), table 7. Data from U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S.Census Bureau, Current 
Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1970-2004. 
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Enrollment in Early Childhood Education Programs 



Table 2-1 . Percentage of prekindergarten children ages 3 

and family characteristics: Various years, 1991- 


-5 who were enrolled in center-based early childhood care and education programs, by child 
-2005 


Child or family characteristic 1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1999 


2001 


2005 


Total 


53 


53 


55 


55 


60 


56 


57 


Age 


3 


42 


40 


41 


42 


46 


43 


43 


4 


60 


62 


65 


63 


70 


66 


69 


5 


64 


66 


75 


73 


77 


73 


69 


Sex 


Male 


52 


53 


55 


55 


61 


54 


60 


Female 


53 


53 


55 


55 


59 


59 


55 


Race/ethnicity 1 


White 


54 


54 


57 


57 


60 


59 


59 


Black 


58 


57 


60 


65 


73 


64 


66 


Hispanic 


39 


43 


37 


39 


44 


40 


43 


Poverty status 2 


Poor 


44 


43 


45 


44 


51 


47 


47 


Nonpoor 


56 


56 


59 


59 


62 


59 


60 


Poverty status and race/ethnicity 
Poor 


White 


41 


40 


43 


39 


43 


46 


45 


Black 


55 


53 


55 


61 


72 


60 


65 


Hispanic 


34 


37 


30 


33 


41 


36 


36 


Nonpoor 


White 


56 


56 


60 


60 


63 


61 


61 


Black 


62 


63 


66 


69 


74 


66 


68 


Hispanic 


42 


48 


44 


45 


47 


42 


48 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


54 


52 


55 


54 


59 


57 


57 


One-parent or guardian-only household 


50 


54 


56 


58 


62 


56 


58 


Mother's education 


Less than high school 


32 


33 


35 


37 


40 


38 


35 


High school diploma or equivalent 


46 


43 


48 


49 


52 


47 


49 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


60 


60 


57 


58 


63 


62 


56 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


72 


73 


75 


73 


74 


70 


73 


Mother's employment 


35 hours or more per week 


59 


61 


60 


63 


65 


63 


64 


Less than 35 hours per week 


58 


57 


62 


64 


64 


61 


61 


Looking for work 


43 


48 


52 


47 


55 


47 


42 


Not in labor force 


45 


44 


47 


43 


52 


47 


50 



1 Black includes African American and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. Included in the total, but not shown separately, are children from other racial/ethnic groups. 

2 "Poor" is defined to include those families below the poverty threshold;"nonpoor" is defined to include those families whose incomes are at or above the poverty threshold. See supplemental note 1 for more information on poverty. 
NOTE: Estimates are based on children who have yetto enter kindergarten.Center-based programs include day care centers. Head Start programs, preschool, nursery school, prekindergarten, and other early childhood programs. 
Children without mothers in the home are not included in estimates for mother's education or mother's employment status. 

S0URCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Education Survey ofthe 1991 National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), School Readiness Survey of the 1993 NHES, 
Early Childhood Program Participation Survey of the 1995 NHES, Parent and Family Involvement in Education/Civic Involvement Survey of the 1996 NHES, Parent Survey of the 1999 NHES, Early Childhood Program Participation 
Survey ofthe 2001 NHES, and Early Childhood Program Participation Survey ofthe 2005 NHES, previously unpublished tabulation (October 2005). 
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Table 3-1. 


Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 1 2, by grade level and region, with projections: Various 
years, fall 1965-2015 




Total enrollment 




[Totals in thousands] 

Total enrollment grades preK-12 by region 








Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


Fall of year 


preK-12 


preK-8 


9-12 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1965 


42,068 


30,466 


11,602 


8,833 


21.0 


11,834 


28.1 


13,834 


32.9 


7,568 


18.0 


1970 


45,894 


32,558 


13,336 


9,860 


21.5 


12,936 


28.2 


14,759 


32.2 


8,339 


18.2 


1975 


44,819 


30,515 


14,304 


9,679 


21.6 


12,295 


27.4 


14,654 


32.7 


8,191 


18.3 


1980 


40,877 


27,647 


13,231 


8,215 


20.1 


10,698 


26.2 


14,134 


34.6 


7,831 


19.2 


1985 


39,422 


27,034 


12,388 


7,318 


18.6 


9,862 


25.0 


14,117 


35.8 


8,124 


20.6 


1986 


39,753 


27,420 


12,333 


7,294 


18.3 


9,871 


24.8 


14,312 


36.0 


8,276 


20.8 


1987 


40,008 


27,933 


1 2,076 


7,252 


18.1 


9,870 


24.7 


14,419 


36.0 


8,468 


21.2 


1988 


40,189 


28,501 


11,687 


7,208 


17.9 


9,846 


24.5 


14,491 


36.1 


8,644 


21.5 


1989 


40,543 


29,152 


11,390 


7,200 


17.8 


9,849 


24.3 


14,605 


36.0 


8,889 


21.9 


1990 


41,217 


29,878 


11,338 


7,282 


17.7 


9,944 


24.1 


14,807 


35.9 


9,184 


22.3 


1991 


42,047 


30,506 


11,541 


7,407 


17.6 


10,080 


24.0 


15,081 


35.9 


9,479 


22.5 


1992 


42,823 


31,088 


11,735 


7,526 


17.6 


10,198 


23.8 


15,357 


35.9 


9,742 


22.7 


1993 


43,465 


31,504 


11,962 


7,654 


17.6 


10,289 


23.7 


15,591 


35.9 


9,931 


22.8 


1994 


44,111 


31,898 


12,213 


7,760 


17.6 


10,386 


23.5 


15,851 


35.9 


10,114 


22.9 


1995 


44,840 


32,341 


12,500 


7,894 


17.6 


10,512 


23.4 


16,118 


35.9 


10,316 


23.0 


1996 


45,611 


32,764 


1 2,847 


8,006 


17.6 


10,638 


23.3 


16,373 


35.9 


10,594 


23.2 


1997 


46,127 


33,073 


13,054 


8,085 


17.5 


10,704 


23.2 


16,563 


35.9 


10,775 


23.4 


1998 


46,539 


33,346 


13,193 


8,145 


17.5 


10,722 


23.0 


16,713 


35.9 


10,959 


23.5 


1999 


46,857 


33,488 


13,369 


8,196 


17.5 


10,726 


22.9 


16,842 


35.9 


11,093 


23.7 


2000 


47,204 


33,688 


13,515 


8,222 


17.4 


10,730 


22.7 


1 7,007 


36.0 


11,244 


23.8 


2001 


47,672 


33,938 


13,734 


8,250 


17.3 


10,745 


22.5 


17,237 


36.2 


11,440 


24.0 


2002 


48,183 


34,116 


14,067 


8,297 


17.2 


10,819 


22.5 


17,471 


36.3 


11,596 


24.1 


2003 


48,541 


34,202 


14,338 


8,292 


17.1 


10,809 


22.3 


17,673 


36.4 


11,766 


24.2 


Projected 

2004 


48,560 


33,925 


14,634 


8,252 


17.0 


10,752 


22.1 


17,735 


36.5 


11,820 


24.3 


2005 


48,710 


33,823 


14,887 


8,222 


16.9 


10,774 


22.1 


1 7,860 


36.7 


11,854 


24.3 


2006 


48,948 


33,906 


1 5,042 


8,187 


16.7 


10,774 


22.0 


18,055 


36.9 


11,931 


24.4 


2007 


49,091 


33,990 


15,101 


8,136 


16.6 


10,748 


21.9 


18,213 


37.1 


11,994 


24.4 


2008 


49,167 


34,154 


15,013 


8,071 


16.4 


10,702 


21.8 


18,369 


37.4 


12,025 


24.5 


2009 


49,267 


34,350 


14,917 


8,006 


16.3 


10,659 


21.6 


18,536 


37.6 


12,067 


24.5 


2010 


49,415 


34,618 


14,797 


7,949 


16.1 


10,631 


21.5 


18,708 


37.9 


12,127 


24.5 


2011 


49,637 


34,907 


14,730 


7,904 


15.9 


10,619 


21.4 


18,911 


38.1 


12,203 


24.6 


2012 


49,938 


35,297 


14,641 


7,875 


15.8 


10,626 


21.3 


19,145 


38.3 


12,292 


24.6 


2013 


50,294 


35,724 


14,569 


7,861 


15.6 


10,654 


21.2 


19,380 


38.5 


12,398 


24.7 


2014 


50,735 


36,142 


14,593 


7,863 


15.5 


10,696 


21.1 


19,649 


38.7 


12,527 


24.7 


2015 


51,220 


36,439 


14,780 


7,879 


15.4 


10,744 


21.0 


19,920 


38.9 


12,676 


24.7 



NOTE: Includes kindergarten and most prekindergarten enrollment. Data for years 2001 and 2002 were revised and may differ from previous published figures. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) . (forthcoming) . O/ljesf offc/ucof/on Statistics, 2005 (NCES 2005-030), tables 37 and 40; Hussar, W. (forthcoming). Projections of Education 
Statistics to 201 5 (NCES 2006-084), tables 1 and 4;Snyder, I, and Hoffmn,CU.(WS).StateComparisonsofEducationStatistics:1969-70to 1993-94 ( NCES 95-122), tables 10, 11, and 12;and table ESE65, retrieved January 
10, 2006, from http://nces.ed.aov/survevs/AnnualReports/reports.asp?tvpe=historicalTables .Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, The NCES Common Core of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/ 
Secondary Education," 1986-87 to 2003-04 and Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary School Systems, various years, 1965-66 to 1985-86. 
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Table 4-1 . Total enrollment and percentage distribution of students enrolled in private elementary and secondary schools, by school type and grade level: 

Various school years, 1 989-90 through 2003-04 



Grade level 


Total 




Roman Catholic 






Other religious 1 






and school 
year ending 


enrollment 
(in thousands) 


Total 


Parochial 


Diocesan 


Private 


Total 


Conservative 

Christian 


Affiliated 


Un- 

affiliated 


Non- 

sectarian 2 


Grades K-1 2 


1990 


4,838 


54.5 


32.2 


15.2 


7.1 


32.3 


10.9 


12.8 


8.5 


13.2 


1992 


4,890 


53.0 


30.0 


15.9 


7.1 


32.2 


12.0 


12.5 


7.8 


14.8 


1994 


4,836 


51.4 


29.2 


15.5 


6.8 


33.7 


12.6 


12.3 


8.8 


14.9 


1996 


5,032 


50.1 


27.2 


16.2 


6.7 


34.7 


14.0 


11.7 


8.9 


15.3 


1998 


5,076 


49.5 


26.5 


16.3 


6.7 


34.8 


14.5 


10.9 


9.4 


15.7 


2000 


5,163 


48.6 


25.3 


16.2 


7.1 


35.7 


15.0 


10.7 


10.0 


15.7 


2002 


5,342 


47.1 


22.9 


17.3 


6.9 


36.0 


15.4 


10.5 


10.1 


16.9 


2004 


5,123 


46.2 


21.4 


17.7 


7.0 


35.8 


15.1 


10.8 


9.9 


18.0 


Grades K-8 3 


1990 


3,588 


55.1 


40.1 


12.5 


2.5 


34.1 


11.8 


13.7 


8.6 


10.8 


1992 


3,657 


53.4 


37.4 


13.8 


2.2 


34.2 


12.7 


13.2 


8.3 


12.3 


1994 


3,641 


51.8 


36.4 


13.2 


2.1 


35.7 


13.3 


13.0 


9.4 


12.5 


1996 


3,760 


50.3 


34.0 


14.2 


2.1 


36.9 


15.0 


12.4 


9.5 


12.8 


1998 


3,781 


49.9 


33.2 


14.6 


2.1 


36.9 


15.5 


11.4 


10.0 


13.3 


2000 


3,849 


48.8 


31.8 


14.6 


2.4 


37.8 


15.9 


11.3 


10.7 


13.4 


2002 


3,951 


47.2 


28.8 


16.0 


2.5 


38.2 


16.4 


11.0 


10.9 


14.5 


2004 


3,731 


46.3 


27.4 


16.5 


2.4 


38.3 


16.2 


11.3 


10.9 


15.4 


Grades 9-1 2 3 


1990 


1,126 


57.2 


10.2 


25.0 


22.0 


27.0 


8.7 


10.9 


7.4 


15.8 


1992 


1,126 


55.5 


8.6 


23.6 


23.3 


27.2 


10.0 


11.0 


6.2 


17.2 


1994 


1,102 


54.0 


7.4 


24.2 


22.4 


28.3 


10.6 


10.8 


7.0 


17.7 


1996 


1,160 


53.3 


7.8 


23.7 


21.8 


29.4 


11.7 


10.5 


7.2 


17.3 


1998 


1,181 


52.4 


7.3 


23.3 


21.8 


29.8 


12.2 


9.9 


7.6 


17.8 


2000 


1,225 


51.1 


6.5 


22.3 


22.3 


30.6 


12.9 


9.5 


8.1 


18.3 


2002 


1,293 


49.5 


6.4 


22.5 


20.6 


31.0 


13.3 


9.8 


7.8 


19.5 


2004 


1,307 


48.5 


5.7 


22.4 


20.4 


30.0 


12.8 


10.0 


7.2 


21.6 



' Other religious schools havea religious orientation or purpose, butare not Roman Catholic. Conservative Christian schools are those with membership in at least one of four associations: Accelerated Christian Education, American 
Association of Christian Schools, Association of Christian Schools International, or Oral Roberts University Education Fellowship. Affiliated schools are those with membership in one of 12 associations: Association of Christian 
Teachers and Schools, Christian Schools International, Council of Islamic Schools in North America, Evangelical Lutheran Education Association, Friends Council on Education, General Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, Islamic School League of America, National Association of Episcopal Schools, National Christian School Association, National Society for Hebrew Day Schools, Solomon Schechter Day Schools, Southern Baptist Association 
of Christian Schools or indicating membership in"other religious school associations." Unaffiliated schools are those that have a religious orientation or purpose, but are not classified as Conservative Christian or affiliated. 

2 Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious orientation or purpose. 

3 Grades K— 8 and 9—12 do not include ungraded students and therefore these two categories do not sum to grades K-1 2. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

S0URCE:Broughman,S.P,andSwaim,N.L.(2006).Cfiaracfemfic5ofPnvafe5cAoo/s/ntAeUraTec/5Mes:/?Qu/t5FramfAe200T-200'ff , nVflfeScAoo/t/raVer5e5urvey(NCES2006-319),table10andpreviouslyunpublishedtabulation 
(September 2005). Data from U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), various years, 1 989-90 through 2003-04. 
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Table 4-2. Private elementary and secondary school enrollment and as a percentage of total enrollment in public and private schools, by region and grade 

level: Various school years, 1 989-90 through 2003-04 

[Totals in thousands] 





Total enrollment 


Northeast 


Midwest 




South 




West 


Grade level 
and school 
year ending 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
Northeast 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
Midwest 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
South 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
West 
enrollment 


Grades K-12 


1990 


4,838 


10.7 


1,346 


15.8 


1,368 


12.3 


1,280 


8.1 


844 


8.7 


1992 


4,890 


10.5 


1,324 


15.3 


1,353 


12.0 


1,304 


8.1 


909 


8.8 


1994 


4,836 


10.1 


1,276 


14.4 


1,309 


11.4 


1,386 


8.3 


865 


8.1 


1996 


5,032 


10.2 


1,289 


14.1 


1,349 


11.5 


1,445 


8.4 


949 


8.5 


1998 


5,076 


10.0 


1,287 


13.8 


1,346 


11.3 


1,510 


8.5 


933 


8.0 


2000 


5,163 


10.1 


1,295 


13.8 


1,345 


11.3 


1,576 


8.7 


947 


7.9 


2002 


5,342 


10.2 


1,337 


14.1 


1,355 


11.4 


1,641 


8.9 


1,008 


8.2 


2004 


5,123 


9.7 


1,273 


13.5 


1,271 


10.7 


1,612 


8.6 


967 


7.7 


Grades K-8 1 


1990 


3,588 


11.0 


947 


15.9 


1,052 


13.2 


949 


8.3 


639 


9.0 


1992 


3,657 


10.8 


935 


15.2 


1,059 


12.9 


974 


8.2 


689 


9.1 


1994 


3,641 


10.5 


907 


14.3 


1,021 


12.4 


1,048 


8.6 


664 


8.5 


1996 


3,760 


10.6 


911 


14.0 


1,042 


12.5 


1,086 


8.7 


721 


8.9 


1998 


3,781 


10.5 


911 


13.8 


1,036 


12.3 


1,126 


8.8 


708 


8.5 


2000 


3,849 


10.5 


917 


13.8 


1,035 


12.3 


1,177 


9.1 


720 


8.5 


2002 


3,951 


10.7 


935 


14.0 


1,039 


12.4 


1,223 


9.2 


754 


8.6 


2004 


3,731 


10.1 


857 


13.2 


962 


11.6 


1,191 


8.9 


720 


8.2 


Grades 9-1 2 1 


1990 


1,126 


9.0 


362 


14.6 


288 


9.2 


291 


6.8 


185 


7.1 


1992 


1,126 


8.9 


346 


14.1 


276 


8.9 


302 


7.0 


203 


7.3 


1994 


1,102 


8.4 


328 


13.1 


273 


8.5 


315 


7.1 


186 


6.4 


1996 


1,160 


8.5 


334 


13.0 


286 


8.5 


330 


7.1 


209 


6.8 


1998 


1,181 


8.3 


330 


12.5 


292 


8.5 


353 


7.2 


206 


6.3 


2000 


1,225 


8.4 


338 


12.6 


297 


8.6 


375 


7.5 


214 


6.3 


2002 


1,293 


8.6 


364 


13.0 


302 


8.6 


389 


7.5 


239 


6.8 


2004 


1,307 


8.4 


381 


13.0 


293 


8.1 


395 


7.3 


237 


6.4 



1 Grades K-8 and 9-12 do not include ungraded students and therefore these two categories do not sum to grades K— 12. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Calculations were revised and estimates may differ from previously published data.Supplemental note 1 identifies the states in each region. 

SOURCE:Broughman,S.P., and Swaim.N.L. (2006). Characteristics of Private Schools in the United States: Results From the 2003-2004 Private School Universe Survey (NCES 2006-319), tables 7 and 10 and previously unpublished 
tabulation (September 2005). Data from U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), various years, 1989-90 through 2003-04 andThe NCES Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education, "various years, 1989-90 to 2003-04. 
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Table 4-3. Number and percentage distribution of students in private schools, by race/ethnicity and selected school characteristics: 2003-04 



Minority enrollment 1 





Number 


Total 




Total 






Asian/Pacific 


American 


School characteristic 


(in thousands) 


students 


White 


minority 


Black 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Indian 


Total 


5,123 


100.0 


76.2 


23.8 


9.5 


8.8 


4.9 


0.6 


NCES private school typology 


















Roman Catholic 


2,365 


46.2 


74.7 


25.3 


8.1 


11.9 


4.7 


0.5 


Parochial 


1,097 


21.4 


74.4 


25.6 


8.3 


12.5 


4.4 


0.4 


Diocesan 


909 


17.7 


75.9 


24.1 


7.7 


11.1 


4.7 


0.6 


Private 


359 


7.0 


72.7 


27.3 


8.9 


12.1 


5.5 


0.9 


Other religious 2 


1,836 


35.8 


79.0 


21.0 


10.3 


5.9 


4.2 


0.6 


Conservative Christian 


774 


15.1 


76.5 


23.5 


11.4 


7.3 


4.0 


0.8 


Affiliated 


553 


10.8 


81.2 


18.8 


8.0 


5.5 


4.9 


0.5 


Unaffiliated 


508 


9.9 


80.4 


19.6 


11.0 


4.3 


3.7 


0.6 


Nonsectarian 3 


922 


18.0 


74.1 


25.9 


11.3 


6.7 


7.0 


0.8 


Regular 


603 


11.8 


78.0 


22.0 


8.9 


5.7 


6.7 


0.7 


Special emphasis 


214 


4.2 


69.8 


30.2 


11.9 


6.9 


10.3 


1.1 


Special education 


105 


2.0 


60.8 


39.2 


24.1 


11.9 


2.0 


1.2 


School level 


















Elementary 


2,694 


52.6 


74.3 


25.7 


10.0 


10.1 


4.9 


0.7 


Secondary 


845 


16.5 


76.5 


23.5 


8.5 


9.8 


4.7 


0.5 


Combined 


1,583 


30.9 


79.1 


20.9 


9.2 


6.1 


5.1 


0.6 


Program emphasis 


















Regular 


4,639 


90.6 


76.9 


23.1 


9.0 


8.9 


4.7 


0.6 


Montessori 


83 


1.6 


69.5 


30.5 


9.7 


7.2 


12.0 


1.6 


Special program emphasis 


170 


3.3 


74.8 


25.2 


8.7 


6.2 


9.8 


0.5 


Special education 


115 


2.2 


61.8 


38.2 


23.4 


11.6 


1.9 


1.2 


Alternative 


110 


2.1 


68.4 


31.6 


15.8 


9.1 


5.7 


1.0 


Early childhood 


5 


0.1 


64.8 


35.2 


18.5 


10.9 


5.3 


0.6 


Enrollment 


















Less than 50 


224 


4.4 


73.3 


26.7 


14.8 


7.6 


3.1 


1.2 


50-149 


760 


14.8 


72.1 


27.9 


14.5 


8.2 


4.0 


1.2 


150-299 


1,352 


26.4 


70.8 


29.2 


12.3 


11.2 


5.1 


0.6 


300-499 


1,154 


22.5 


79.2 


20.8 


7.1 


8.5 


4.7 


0.5 


500-749 


777 


15.2 


80.4 


19.6 


5.8 


7.9 


5.4 


0.5 


750 or more 


856 


16.7 


81.0 


19.0 


5.7 


7.1 


5.8 


0.4 


Region 


















Northeast 


1,273 


24.9 


76.2 


23.8 


11.5 


7.8 


4.2 


0.3 


Midwest 


1,271 


24.8 


84.5 


15.5 


8.1 


4.5 


2.3 


0.6 


South 


1,612 


31.5 


77.4 


22.6 


10.8 


8.5 


2.9 


0.4 


West 


967 


18.9 


63.1 


36.9 


6.3 


16.3 


12.8 


1.5 


See notes at end of table. 
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Table 4-3. Number and percentage distribution of students in private schools, by race/ethnicity and selected school characteristics: 2003-04 
— Continued 



Minority enrollment 1 



School characteristic 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Total 

students 


White 


Total 

minority 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


American 

Indian 


Community type 


















Central city 


2,182 


42.6 


68.7 


31.1 


13.1 


11.3 


6.3 


0.5 


Urban fringe/large town 


2,291 


44.7 


79.6 


20.4 


7.6 


8.0 


4.3 


0.5 


Rural/small town 


649 


12.7 


88.9 


11.1 


3.8 


3.2 


2.6 


1.5 



1 Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and American Indian includes Alaska Native. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. 

2 Other religious schools have a religious orientation or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic.Conservative Christian schools are those with membership in at least one of four associations:Accelerated Christian Education, American 
Association of Christian Schools, Association of Christian Schools International, or Oral Roberts University Education Fellowship. Affiliated schools are those with membership in one of 12 associations: Association of Christian 
Teachers and Schools, Christian Schools International, Council of Islamic Schools in North America, Evangelical Lutheran Education Association, Friends Council on Education, General Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, Islamic School League of America, National Association of Episcopal Schools, National Christian School Association, National Society for Hebrew Day Schools.Solomon Schechter Day Schools, Southern Baptist Association 
of Christian Schools or indicating membership in"other religious school associations.” Unaffiliated schools are those that have a religious orientation or purpose, but are not classified as Conservative Christian or affiliated. 

3 Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious orientation or purpose. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Supplemental note 1 identifies the states in each region. 

SOURCE:Broughman,S.R, and Swaim.N.L. (2006). Characteristics of Private Schools in the United States: Results From the 2003-2004 Private School Universe Survey (NCES 2006-319), tables 7 and 13. Data from U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), 2003-04. 
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Table 5-1 . Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 1 2th grade: Fall 1 972-2004 



Fall of year 


White 






Minority enrollment 






Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Other 


1972 


77.8 


22.2 


14.8 


6.0 


— 


1.4 


1973 


78.1 


21.9 


14.7 


5.7 


— 


1.4 


1974 


76.8 


23.2 


15.4 


6.3 


— 


1.5 


1975 


76.2 


23.8 


15.4 


6.7 


— 


1.7 


1976 


76.2 


23.8 


15.5 


6.5 


— 


1.7 


1977 


76.1 


23.9 


15.8 


6.2 


— 


1.9 


1978 


75.5 


24.5 


16.0 


6.5 


— 


2.1 


1979 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


72.4 


27.6 


16.0 


8.7 


— 


2.9 


1982 


71.9 


28.1 


16.0 


8.9 


— 


3.2 


1983 


71.3 


28.7 


16.1 


9.2 


— 


3.4 


1984 


71.7 


28.3 


16.1 


8.5 


— 


3.6 


1985 


69.6 


30.4 


16.8 


10.1 


— 


3.5 


1986 


69.1 


30.9 


16.6 


10.8 


— 


3.6 


1987 


68.5 


31.5 


16.6 


10.8 


— 


4.0 


1988 


68.3 


31.7 


16.5 


11.0 


— 


4.2 


1989 


68.0 


32.0 


16.6 


11.4 


3.0 


1.1 


1990 


67.6 


32.4 


16.5 


11.7 


3.0 


1.2 


1991 


67.1 


32.9 


16.8 


11.8 


3.2 


1.0 


1992 


66.8 


33.2 


16.9 


12.0 


3.3 


1.0 


1993 


67.0 


33.0 


16.6 


12.1 


3.3 


1.0 


1994 


65.8 


34.2 


16.7 


13.7 


2.5 


1.3 


1995 


65.5 


34.5 


16.9 


14.1 


2.3 


1.2 


1996 


63.7 


36.3 


16.6 


14.5 


4.1 


1.2 


1997 


63.0 


37.0 


16.9 


14.9 


3.9 


1.2 


1998 


62.4 


37.6 


17.2 


15.4 


4.0 


1.1 


1999 


61.9 


38.1 


16.5 


16.2 


4.5 


1.0 


2000 


61.3 


38.7 


16.6 


16.6 


4.2 


1.3 


2001 


61.3 


38.7 


16.5 


16.6 


4.3 


1.3 


2002 


60.7 


39.3 


16.5 


17.6 


4.0 


1.2 


2003 


58.3 


41.7 


16.1 


18.6 


4.0 


3.0 


2004 


57.4 


42.6 


16.0 


19.3 


4.1 


3.2 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless spedfied.lndudes 
all public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade. Starting in 1989, the Current Population Survey (CPS) added the category Asian/Pacific Islander to its coding. For prior years, estimates for Asians/Pacific 
Islanders are included in the“0ther" category. In 1994, the survey methodology forthe CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. In 1996, the Census revised procedures for editing and allocating the race variable to offset an 
underestimation of Asians/Pacific Islanders. Due to this, one should use caution when making comparisons between 1995 and 1996 data.Starting in 2003, the categories for race were changed on the CPS, allowing respondents 
to select more than one race. In 2003 and 2004, some 2.4 percent of public school students were more than one race. Respondents who selected more than one race were placed in the "Other” category for the purposes of this 
analysis. See supplemental note 2 for more information on the CPS. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1972-2004, previously unpublished tabulation (September 2005). 
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Table 5-2. 


Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade, by region: Fall 1972— 
2004 


Fall of 
year 






Northeast 










Midwest 






White 




Minority enrollment 




White 




Minority enrollment 




Total 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Black Hispanic Islander 


Other 


Total 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Black Hispanic Islander 


Other 


1972 


81.4 


18.6 


12.4 


5.5 


— 


0.7 


87.5 


12.5 


10.6 


1.5 


— 


0.3 


1973 


81.3 


18.7 


12.5 


5.5 


— 


0.7 


87.7 


12.3 


10.6 


1.2 


— 


0.5 


1974 


81.1 


18.9 


12.7 


5.5 


— 


0.7 


86.6 


13.4 


11.2 


1.6 


— 


0.7 


1975 


80.0 


20.0 


13.3 


6.1 


— 


0.7 


86.2 


13.8 


11.7 


1.6 


— 


0.5 


1976 


79.3 


20.7 


12.7 


6.3 


— 


1.7 


86.9 


13.1 


11.2 


1.5 


— 


0.4 


1977 


80.4 


19.6 


12.6 


5.8 


— 


1.3 


85.7 


14.3 


11.8 


1.7 


— 


0.8 


1978 


79.9 


20.1 


13.6 


5.7 


— 


0.8 


85.9 


14.1 


11.2 


1.7 


— 


1.2 


1979 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


76.5 


23.5 


13.3 


8.2 


— 


2.0 


84.4 


15.6 


12.1 


1.9 


— 


1.6 


1982 


76.1 


23.9 


13.4 


8.3 


— 


2.3 


84.6 


15.4 


11.8 


1.8 


— 


1.7 


1983 


76.3 


23.7 


13.8 


7.9 


— 


2.0 


83.6 


16.4 


12.5 


2.1 


— 


1.8 


1984 


76.8 


23.2 


13.2 


7.1 


— 


2.9 


82.2 


17.8 


13.7 


2.3 


— 


1.8 


1985 


74.1 


25.9 


13.4 


10.4 


— 


2.1 


79.7 


20.3 


14.7 


3.2 


— 


2.3 


1986 


73.8 


26.2 


13.3 


10.7 


— 


2.2 


81.8 


18.2 


13.0 


3.4 


— 


1.8 


1987 


74.2 


25.8 


13.1 


9.5 


— 


3.3 


80.7 


19.3 


13.8 


3.1 


— 


2.4 


1988 


74.6 


25.4 


13.9 


8.6 


— 


2.9 


79.7 


20.3 


14.8 


3.3 


— 


2.2 


1989 


73.9 


26.1 


14.0 


9.1 


2.6 


0.4 


80.6 


19.4 


13.8 


3.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1990 


73.4 


26.6 


13.2 


10.1 


2.5 


0.8 


81.7 


18.3 


13.1 


2.7 


1.2 


1.3 


1991 


72.9 


27.1 


14.0 


9.9 


2.8 


0.4 


81.6 


18.4 


13.0 


2.9 


1.4 


1.1 


1992 


71.9 


28.1 


14.7 


9.8 


3.2 


0.4 


81.5 


18.5 


13.2 


2.7 


1.5 


1.1 


1993 


72.2 


27.8 


15.2 


8.8 


3.4 


0.4 


80.8 


19.2 


13.4 


3.6 


1.3 


1.0 


1994 


72.3 


27.7 


13.8 


10.8 


2.4 


0.7 


78.1 


21.9 


14.9 


4.7 


1.1 


1.2 


1995 


70.7 


29.3 


14.7 


11.6 


2.1 


0.8 


79.3 


20.7 


13.9 


4.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1996 


68.2 


31.8 


15.9 


12.1 


3.5 


0.2 


79.9 


20.1 


12.8 


4.4 


1.8 


1.1 


1997 


67.7 


32.3 


16.1 


12.3 


3.5 


0.4 


79.3 


20.7 


13.3 


4.5 


1.7 


1.1 


1998 


67.9 


32.1 


14.9 


13.4 


3.3 


0.4 


78.4 


21.6 


13.4 


4.9 


2.4 


0.8 


1999 


68.2 


31.8 


14.1 


13.0 


4.4 


0.3 


76.0 


24.0 


14.1 


5.9 


3.1 


0.9 


2000 


68.1 


31.9 


15.5 


11.4 


4.5 


0.4 


76.3 


23.7 


15.3 


5.5 


2.0 


0.8 


2001 


67.6 


32.4 


15.2 


12.2 


4.4 


0.6 


77.2 


22.8 


14.8 


4.8 


2.0 


1.2 


2002 


67.9 


32.1 


15.1 


13.1 


3.7 


0.3 


75.5 


24.5 


14.5 


6.4 


2.6 


1.0 


2003 


64.8 


35.2 


16.0 


13.7 


3.7 


1.7 


74.4 


25.6 


14.2 


6.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2004 


63.7 


36.3 


15.5 


13.9 


5.2 


1.7 


74.4 


25.6 


13.5 


6.6 


2.3 


3.1 



See notes at end of table. 
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Table 5-2. Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade, by region: Fall 1972— 
2004 — Continued 

South West 

Minority enrollment Minority enrollment 

Asian/ Asian/ 

Fall of Pacific Pacific 



year 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Other 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Other 


1972 


69.7 


30.3 


24.8 


5.0 


— 


0.5 


72.8 


27.2 


6.4 


15.3 


— 


5.5 


1973 


69.6 


30.4 


24.8 


5.0 


— 


0.6 


74.1 


25.9 


6.2 


14.4 


— 


5.2 


1974 


67.8 


32.2 


25.6 


6.1 


— 


0.5 


72.7 


27.3 


6.8 


14.9 


— 


5.6 


1975 


67.4 


32.6 


25.2 


6.6 


— 


0.7 


72.0 


28.0 


7.0 


14.8 


— 


6.3 


1976 


67.1 


32.9 


25.7 


6.3 


— 


0.9 


72.9 


27.1 


7.1 


14.8 


— 


5.2 


1977 


67.5 


32.5 


26.3 


5.5 


— 


0.6 


72.2 


27.8 


6.7 


14.8 


— 


6.3 


1978 


66.4 


33.6 


26.3 


6.2 


— 


1.1 


71.4 


28.6 


6.8 


15.2 


— 


6.6 


1979 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1981 


64.1 


35.9 


25.9 


8.5 


— 


1.4 


66.5 


33.5 


6.8 


18.5 


— 


8.1 


1982 


64.1 


35.9 


26.9 


7.9 


— 


1.1 


65.2 


34.8 


5.4 


19.9 


— 


9.5 


1983 


63.9 


36.1 


26.0 


8.6 


— 


1.5 


63.9 


36.1 


5.5 


20.4 


— 


10.3 


1984 


66.0 


34.0 


24.7 


7.5 


— 


1.8 


63.8 


36.2 


6.8 


19.6 


— 


9.8 


1985 


63.4 


36.6 


25.9 


8.8 


— 


2.0 


64.1 


35.9 


6.4 


20.6 


— 


8.9 


1986 


62.2 


37.8 


26.6 


9.0 


— 


2.2 


62.5 


37.5 


6.1 


22.0 


— 


9.4 


1987 


61.9 


38.1 


26.3 


9.6 


— 


2.2 


60.3 


39.7 


7.1 


22.9 


— 


9.7 


1988 


62.2 


37.8 


25.0 


10.5 


— 


2.3 


60.3 


39.7 


6.5 


22.7 


— 


10.5 


1989 


61.7 


38.3 


26.0 


9.9 


1.2 


1.2 


59.4 


40.6 


6.0 


24.9 


8.1 


1.6 


1990 


59.9 


40.1 


27.4 


10.6 


1.1 


1.0 


59.0 


41.0 


5.5 


25.1 


8.5 


1.9 


1991 


59.5 


40.5 


27.7 


10.3 


1.7 


0.7 


59.0 


41.0 


5.8 


25.5 


7.8 


1.9 


1992 


59.5 


40.5 


27.3 


10.5 


1.9 


0.8 


58.5 


41.5 


5.8 


26.3 


7.5 


1.8 


1993 


60.1 


39.9 


26.4 


10.7 


2.0 


0.8 


58.7 


41.3 


6.1 


25.9 


7.4 


1.9 


1994 


59.2 


40.8 


26.2 


12.4 


1.3 


0.9 


58.4 


41.6 


5.7 


27.5 


5.9 


2.6 


1995 


59.0 


41.0 


27.0 


12.1 


1.0 


0.9 


57.0 


43.0 


5.5 


29.5 


6.0 


2.0 


1996 


57.7 


42.3 


26.9 


12.6 


1.8 


1.0 


52.8 


47.2 


5.2 


29.4 


10.3 


2.3 


1997 


57.0 


43.0 


27.0 


13.4 


1.6 


0.9 


52.1 


47.9 


6.5 


29.4 


9.8 


2.3 


1998 


56.0 


44.0 


28.1 


13.1 


2.0 


0.9 


51.9 


48.1 


6.8 


30.1 


9.0 


2.1 


1999 


55.3 


44.7 


26.9 


14.8 


2.2 


0.8 


52.7 


47.3 


5.7 


30.6 


9.1 


1.9 


2000 


55.1 


44.9 


25.6 


16.0 


2.1 


1.1 


51.1 


48.9 


5.9 


31.6 


8.8 


2.6 


2001 


55.6 


44.4 


25.6 


15.6 


2.5 


0.8 


49.9 


50.1 


6.1 


32.5 


8.8 


2.7 


2002 


54.2 


45.8 


26.2 


16.6 


1.9 


1.0 


51.0 


49.0 


5.8 


32.6 


8.2 


2.4 


2003 


53.6 


46.4 


24.8 


16.9 


2.1 


2.5 


45.9 


54.1 


5.2 


35.5 


8.5 


4.8 


2004 


53.7 


46.3 


24.5 


16.6 


2.5 


2.8 


42.9 


57.1 


6.0 


38.7 


7.6 


4.9 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. Includes 
all public school students enrolled in kindergarten through 12th grade. Starting in 1989, the Current Population Survey (CPS) added the category Asian/Pacific Islander to its coding. For prior years, estimates for Asians/Pacific 
Islanders are included in the'Other" category. In 1994, the survey methodology forthe CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. In 1996,the Census revised procedures for editing and allocating the race variable to offset an 
underestimation of Asians/Pacific Islanders. Due to this, one should use caution when making comparisons between 1995 and 1996 data.Starting in 2003, the categories for race were changed on the CPS, allowing respondents 
to select more than one race. In 2003 and 2004, some 2.4 percent of public school students were more than one race. Respondents who selected more than one race were placed in the "Other" category for the purposes of this 
analysis. See supplemental note 2 for more information on the CPS. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1972-2004, previously unpublished tabulation (September 2005). 
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Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 



Table 6-1 . Percentage of 4th-graders eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and percentage distribution of students in the school eligible for a free or 
reduced-price lunch, by race/ethnicity and school location: 2005 



Percentage of students Percentage of students in the school eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 



Race/ethnicity 


eligible for free or 


10 percent 


11-25 


26-50 


51-75 


More than 


and school location 


reduced-price lunch 


or less 


percent 


percent 


percent 


75 percent 


Total 


41 


15 


16 


26 


21 


22 


Race/ethnicity 1 














White 


24 


21 


23 


32 


19 


5 


Black 


70 


4 


6 


18 


24 


48 


Hispanic 


73 


4 


6 


16 


24 


49 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


33 


27 


19 


21 


16 


16 


American Indian 


65 


4 


8 


21 


31 


36 


School location 














Central city 


54 


9 


10 


19 


21 


41 


White 


25 


17 


20 


30 


22 


12 


Black 


75 


1 


3 


14 


20 


62 


Hispanic 


79 


2 


4 


10 


20 


64 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


42 


21 


12 


18 


22 


27 


American Indian 


57 


9 


13 


24 


26 


29 


Urban fringe/large town 


32 


24 


22 


25 


16 


14 


White 


17 


32 


27 


26 


12 


3 


Black 


60 


8 


11 


26 


24 


31 


Hispanic 


66 


7 


9 


21 


25 


38 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


25 


33 


26 


22 


10 


9 


American Indian 


52 


8 


15 


27 


26 


24 


Rural/small town 


41 


8 


15 


36 


29 


12 


White 


32 


9 


18 


40 


27 


5 


Black 


78 


2 


5 


15 


39 


39 


Hispanic 


72 


3 


6 


24 


38 


29 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


25 


21 


18 


32 


21 


7 


American Indian 


73 


1 


3 


17 


36 


44 



1 Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and American Indian includes Alaska Native. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding.The National School Lunch Program is a federally assisted meal program.To be eligible, a student must be from a household with an income at or below 185 percent of 
the poverty level for reduced-price lunch or at or below 130 percent of the poverty level for free lunch. 

SOU RCE:U.S. Department of Education, National Centerfor Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP),2005 Reading Assessment, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 6 



Concentration of Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Poverty 



Table 6-2. Percentage distribution of 4th-graders, by the percentage of minority students in the school and the student's race/ethnicity: 2005 



Race/ethnicity 1 


Total student 
population 




Percentage of minority students in school 




10 percent 
or less 


11-24 

percent 


25-49 

percent 


50-74 

percent 


75-89 

percent 


90 percent 
or more 


Total 


100 


29 


18 


18 


12 


7 


15 


White 


59 


46 


25 


19 


8 


2 


1 


Black 


16 


6 


7 


17 


20 


13 


38 


Hispanic 


18 


3 


7 


15 


19 


17 


39 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


5 


9 


17 


23 


20 


17 


14 


American Indian 


1 


8 


14 


27 


16 


8 


27 



1 Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian, and American Indian includes Alaska Native. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin unless specified. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2005 Reading Assessment, NAEP Data Explorer, and previously unpublished tabulation 
(December 2005). 
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